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[In compliance with our request that he would favour our 
i readers with a motto which they might constantly use, 
z Mr. Gladstone was good enough to send us the autograph, @ >. 


“ Lift up your hearts,” which we again reproduce. 
No other phrase could have better summed up 
his own aim and character as a Christian 
= statesman,—Ed. S. /.] \ 


Lyddell Sawyer, photo, 230 Regent Street, London. 
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A BURNT OFFERING 
By MAGDALEN BROOKE, Autuor oF “ ELEANOR LAMBERT,” “ VALERIA,” ETC. 


DREARY November evening was 

A coming down upon the group of 

scattered cottages high up on the 

cliff. Here and there a feeble 

twinkle through the small leaded panes of a 

latticed window fell across the sea-mist that 

hung heavily over everything, dripping with 

wearisome monotony from the eaves of the 

low houses, and chilly penetrating the gar- 
ments of the wayfarers. 

Wayfarers, however, were few that foggy 
November evening ; and such inhabitants of 
the village as were not safe within their own 
dwellings, were congregated at one of two 
centres of attraction — attraction widely 
differing but not seldom interchangeable. 

From one—the only three-storied building 
in the village, and where the illumination, if 
still far from brilliant, was considerably 
superior to that feeble twinkle from cottage 
windows—came sounds of revelry, if so 
cheerful a term may justly describe the sober 
seriousness with which the grave seafaring 
men of that rugged, melancholy coast, took 
their pleasure. In a word, this centre of 
attraction was the village public-house, where 
drink—smuggled, as often as not—brought 
a sombre fire into the dark mournful eyes of 
the fishermen, and unloosed their tongues to 
a modified geniality. 

Fifty yards away stood the second centre 
of attraction. This wasa long, low building, 
standing somewhat apart and aloof from the 
rest. From its only window—in the narrow 
end it turned towards the village and its 
rival—there shone a faint light, and from 
within, muffled by the fog as it filtered out 
into the soaked air, came the sound of a 
hymn, vigorously sung by voices of men and 
women both strong and sweet. 

The words of the hymn breathed a spirit 
decidedly militant; its tune was inconsis- 
tently melancholy, or seemed so, as its 
rhythm—now loud, now low—broke upon 
the damp stillness of the dusk. 

Far below, the small river crept between 
its banks down to the ocean. At low tide, 
and some hours before and after, it ran on 
its course, a little streamlet, almost lost in 


the wide stretches of ribbed sand on either 
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side, and easily forded by bare feet. For 
those who preferred to go dry-shod, a plank 
bridge, raised a foot above the water, crossed 
it, and led by a sombre, tree-fringed inlet to 
the road to the village on the cliff. 

But as the tide rose, the little river lost 
itself in the incoming waves, and at high 
water the whole sandy bed became a sort of 
inland lake. 

At all times there isan immense and quite 
indescribable charm about that small river, 
winding its way for ever towards the great 
ocean, where the sun sets behind three 
thousand miles of water; but it is at low 
water, perhaps, that the weird stories con- 
cerning it are most convincing. For it isa 
ghost-haunted river. 

The restless spirits of sea-farers in ships 
lured by wreckers on to the cruel coast, and 
there drowned or murdered, wailing in the 
air above the scene of their pitiful deaths, 
have oftentimes scared folk crossing the river 
by night or in the early morning. 

Grave stories are told of horses, mad with 
fear, refusing to ford the stream, while their 
drivers have listened with panic-stricken 
hearts to strange crying and lamentation in 
voices no sea-bird could send forth. 

The hymn drew itself out to its Amen, 
and then arose a single voice—the voice of 
a fisherman, speaking the speech of his 
fellows, but with a fiery eloquence and con- 
viction that might have matched St. Peter’s 
own. Then prayer, loud and fervent and 
urgent ; then more hymns, and presently a 
stumbling out of the worshippers into the 
damp, clutching mist, and so home with 
edification. — 

The preacher himself—a gaunt, dark man 
of forty, with the shining, concentrated eye 
of the reiigious enthusiast—drew a lantern 
from his pocket, and took his solitary way 
down the road towards the dark inlet and 
the river. He crossed by the plank bridge 
—for it was still half-an-hour or so before 
that would be impassable—and ascended 
the cliff on the opposite side to his own 
cottage. 

This stood bleakly alone on the cliff, a 
dark blotch in the white mist. No light, 
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howsoever feeble, shone from its window ; a 
heavy silence hung around it. There was 
something deathlike in its blurred shape 
peering out of the veiling fog. 

With a dull foreboding at his heart, Isaac 
Trevose pushed open the unfastened door. 
Within, a dusky glimmer in the blackness 
showed where the hearth Jay. He made his 
way towards it, entangling his foot in some- 
thing that lay upon the floor. 

As he felt his foot carry the thing along, 
he muttered something under his breath in 
a tense, vibrant way—something that sounded 
oddly upon the lips of the village preacher 
and saint, for it was strangely like an oath. 

He stirred the smouldering fire to a blaze, 
lighted a candle, and gazed round the miser- 
able room that was his home. 

Poor enough it looked ; but it was not its 
poverty which arrested attention, but the 
rude disorder, the unloved and uncared-for 
air—in a word, the lack of a woman’s hand 
—it bore in every corner. 

No meal prepared by thrifty and loving 
fingers awaited the returning husband: an 
empty tea-cup—which had not contained tea 
—stood in a little pool of sickly-smelling 
liquid upon the dirty, stained table. 

The object in which he had caught his 
foot still clung to it by a torn string; he 
dragged it upwards angrily. It was a child’s 
pinafore, a shabby thing of faded lilac cotton, 
with a gaping hole his stumbling foot had 
widened. 

He paused as he was about to fling it 
upon the table, and the angry flame in his 
dark eyes softened. 

“ Poor little maid! my poor little maid!” 
he said softly, and smoothed the torn pina- 
fore tenderly with his rough, brown hand 
before he laid it gently down. 

His eyes fell upon the empty cup and 
flared again with furious light. He seized 
it, and made as if to dash it on the ground ; 
then replaced it with a groan. 

“ What’s the good—what’s the good?” 
he cried; “it’s not the cup! it’s the devil 
that fills it! O my God! my God!” 

Suddenly a hideous thought assailed him. 

“ She’s not taken the child to that devil’s 
house again!” he cried out, and, clutching 
the candle with a hand that visibly shook, 
he went hastily into the little bedroom which 
opened from the house-place. 

For a moment his own agony of fear 


and the flickering shadows the candle threw 
confused his sight. Then he bent over the 
bed with a long sigh of thankfulness. 

On it lay a child—a little girl of five years 
old—sleeping the soft sleep of childhood, as 
peacefully as if one parent were not suffering 
the pangs of hell because the other was away 
to that “ Devil’s House” beside the house 
of God, where, nightly, he strove and prayed 
to keep others from the curse that had ruined 
his own home. 

The child’s lean little arm lay outside the 
shabby patch-work counterpane; the father’s 
hand, trembling still from his fear, softly 
covered it. Her dark curls lay spread over 
the dingy pillow ; he smoothed one that had 


fallen over her forehead to her dark brows. 


and closed dark-lashed eyes with a touch 
that was a caress, 

The child stirred and half opened her 
eyes. ‘ Daddy!” she murmured in a little 
drowsy voice, and was asleep again before 
the word was said. 

Isaac Trevose stood long looking down 
upon her, so long that at last two tears— 
which might have been tears of blood for the 
pain their shedding cost—rolled down his 
gaunt face, and hissed upon the candle-flame. 

The sound aroused him, and, going out 
again into the forlorn, desecrated room he 
had left, he sat down beside the table with 
frowning brow and clenched hands. 

He had sat there, unwitting of the lapse 
of time, for an hour or more, before he noticed 
that the house-door stood ajar, as he had left 
it on his entrance. The damp vapour, float- 
ing inwards, had filled the room, and showed 
cold and cheerless in the candle’s gleam. 

He went to the door, but hesitated on 
the threshold; then opened it wider, and 
peered forth into the night. And, as he 
gazed vainly into the baffling, impenetrable, 
shifting sea of mist, a long, wailing cry, borne 
upon the still air above the haunted river, fell 
upon his ear, and chilled his blood. 

Once again it came, and yet once again. 
Then silence as of the grave, and only the 
mist, rolling in great white waves, floated 
past and past him, without a break in its 
intangible white obscurity. 


* * * * ” 


Three days later, the sea gave up the 
bruised and disfigured body of the woman 
who had once been pretty Margery Pentrie, 
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the village beauty, who had won the love of 
the grave enthusiast, Isaac Trevose, and 
afterwards made his home a hell to him. 

The outgoing tide had rolled her to the 
river’s mouth, and then left her between two 
upstanding rocks, where she was found on 
the third morning, her long black hair curving 
and waving in the shallow pool the tide had 
left around her resting-place like seaweed ; 
her beauty gone for ever, and her craving 
desire for the drink she could not forgo 
quenched in the salt water of which she had 
drunk her death. 

While Isaac Trevose sat in his desolate 
home—his mind a welter of surging passions, 
mingled of fury at the sin, and love he took 
for hatred, of the sinner; of hate he did not 
mistake for the “ Devil’s House” and all 
within it, which had wrought his wife’s un- 
doing and his own shame—a swaying, stum- 
bling figure had emerged from the inn-door, 
and made its halting way down the road 
towards the river. 

The bemused mind, groping painfully for 
the familiar calculation of the tide, had failed 
to answer to question. A fumbling step 
upon what in the mist took to dazed eyes 
the appearance of the plank—a sudden, 
bewildering plunge into water, cold and deep 
—a wailing cry—and then the river hastening 
down to the sea with its burthen, as if to 
hide the poor shameful thing that had once 
been a beautiful and beloved woman, in the 
great ocean which hides so many beautiful 
and beloved, and sad and shameful things, 
in its tragic depths. 

They buried her in the solitary, wind-swept 
churchyard, a mile away on the cliff-top ; 
but Isaac Trevose was not there to see her 
laid in the earth. For three days he had 
sought her, silent, unapproachable, almost 
savage in his refusal of all help or consolation, 
and with an ever-deepening conviction that 
the river knew the secret of her disappear- 
ance. If not, what had those lamentable 
wailings meant? 

Those who found her carried her to her 
ruined home and laid her upon her bed. 
Her husband came and looked upon her as 
she lay in her old place ; and there was that 
in his face that drove the watchers from the 
room of death. 

He closed the door upon them fiercely, and 
silence fell upon their whispering tongues. 

Once they heard a wild, despairing sob ; 
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then again there was silence, a long silence, 
broken at last by a mighty cry, which paled 
the weather-beaten faces in the outer rocm ; 
for in that cry the man had called upon his 
God to curse here and hereafter that house 
of the devil, and all who dwelt therein, upon 
whose souls he laid the loss of his dead 
wife’s ; and no man or woman could listen 
to that terrible cry of anguish unmoved. 

Then the door opened and he came forth, 
the light of madness in his eyes, and looked 
neither to right nor left; and, passing between 
them as if unconscious of their presence, 
went out into the grey day and was seen no 
more. 

The child had been taken from the stricken 
house by some kindly woman of the village. 
He had not asked for her or spoken her 
name. 


* + * 7 * 


A dull, hopeless rain fell upon the dreary 
pit as the coffin was lowered into it, in the 
presence of a group of fisher-folk, drawn to- 
gether by the never failing fascination of a 
funeral to those whose laborious lives its 
dramatic importance lifts for the moment 
out of the commonplace, even when there is 
no such sordid tragedy as poor Margery 
Trevose’s to enhance the interest. 

The fast-falling rain dispersed the group 
of sight-seers more rapidly than might have 
otherwise been the case, and they trudged 
homewards. Comments on the husband’s 
absence were made and reiterated in great 
length and variety. It showed, it was re- 
peatedly declared, a want of due respect for 
the dead, whose failings—hidden now by the 
sexton’s spade—looked far less heinous, and 
later on, discussed in the cosy parlour of the 
public-house while the rain-drops trickled 
down the outside of the steamy windows, 
became comparatively quite excusable. 

The rain had ceased when, at last, the 
gossips left the bright inn-parlour to make 
their way home. The night was still dark 
and cloudy, but here and there in a rift of 
dubious clearing a star shone for a moment 
and disappeared again hastily. 

Now a little wind arose from the sea and 
sighed along the cliff, and presently grew 
stronger and more joyful, until it had chased 
the clouds, and the rifts grew wider, and the 
stars shone brighter, and the sky turned to 
a dome of spangled darkness. 
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The village lights were out; the village 
slept. The village slept—all but one man, 
who had not slept for many a night, and was 
to sleep no more but in his grave. 

It was midnight when a gaunt figure, which 
had lain patiently in wait for this moment, 
crept softly, softly and slowly, from the edge 
of the cliff behind the village towards the 
inn. 

The time had come—God had delivered 
His enemies into His servant’s hands to 
avenge upon them his wrongs and their own 
sins! God had revealed to him the means ; 
let him only live to accomplish his end and 
nothing else mattered. He was the instru- 
ment in God’s hands; the axe wherewith 
God should execute His vengeance, the 
torch that was to fire the pile of expiation. 

If only the throbbing in his head would 
cease, and let him remember something— 
some thought that seemed close by, yet 
always to elude his grasp! Something about 
a child’s pinafore, was it?—a pinafore with 
a great rent in it. 

He looked down at his foot as it crept on 
stealthily. No—that thought had escaped 
once more; it was only the other, in which 
the deadly purpose of his soul lurked, that 
held fast. It filled the night; it was like a 
weapon in his hand, so tangible and solid it 
seemed. 

He was close to the house he had named 
the Devil’s House now, so close that a sound 
from within—were it only a child’s cry— 
would have reached his ear; but no sound 
came. 

He threw his arms out with a gesture of 
passionate denunciation, then raised them 
aloft as if silently crying on the God of ven- 
geance to curse the hated dwelling and its 
inmates. 


* = @ ” . 


The gaunt figure crept away again upon 
the cliff as silently as it had come, watching, 
watching the house with hungry eyes. 

Was it a minute or an hour before that 
lurid light began to flicker, to strengthen, to 
flare in the inn parlour? 

How long was it—surely he had been 
watching many hours—before the fire had 
eaten its merciless way along the old rafters, 
and was creeping, creeping upwards? 

The staircase must be well alight now, 
and the way of retreat cut off! 
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A hideous laugh tore his tortured heart in 
two ; he was frightened at the sound and 
crouched down upon the dark cliff. 

Wild confusion now : the village aroused; 
a hubbub of voices, exclamations, sugges- 
tions ; and above it all the screams of the 
hostess, as she stood at an upper window in 
her nightgown, shrieking for help. 

“‘ The staircase was on fire—bring a ladder 
—a blanket—anything—anything to save 
her!” 

The gaunt figure crept nearer, nearer, as 
if drawn by the fascination of the scene, 
strange mutterings on his lips, and his eyes 
shining wildly in the glare of the fire. In 
the confusion he passed unnoticed. 

Then shouts of triumph, as ladders were 
brought and the woman carried down in 
safety, to stand below staring stupidly at the 
blazing mass, lamenting her ill-fortune. 

All at once there arose a cry. “The 
child! the child! Isaac Trevose’s little 
maid{ Where is she? Is she safe?” 

“ My God!” cried the woman ; “I forgot 
her—she was at the back—I clean forgot her!” 

Her cry was echoed by another of such 
intolerable anguish that it seemed to fill the 
night, and silenced every other voice ; and 
at the same moment the figure ofa man tore 
the crowd apart, and leapt recklessly into the 
very midst of the burning house. 

A confused shout of pity, warning, en- 
couragement, went up from the crowd as it 
recognised him ; then there was the silence 
that waits on desperate deeds, and every 
heart beat fast. 

A fierce burst of flame rose crackling and 
roaring towards the sky ; there was a rending 
and crashing as of timber, and a hoarse 
groan went up from the spectators as the 
roof of the doomed house fell in, burying 
everything beneath it in fiery ruins. 

But Isaac Trevose had grasped the thought 
that had eluded him so many days. 

When, next morning, the poor relics of 
his vengeance were lifted and removed the 
avenger lay beneath them; but his arms 
were round his little maid, her dark head 
upon his breast, and her cold cheek pressed 
close.against his own cold heart. 


Amongst the voices that haunt with wail- 
ing and lamentation that woeful river, can 
any tell of a more tragic story than that of 
Isaac Trevose ? 
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JUDGMENT: HUMAN AND DIVINE 


By THE Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A, 


III—OUR JUDGMENT OF OURSELVES 


N two previous papers we have endeav- 
oured to learn (1) our duty in relation 
to that vast mass of human judgment 
by which we are all surrounded; (2) 

by what means we may curb the tendency, 
so strong in all of us, to pass judgment upon 
the lives of others, Before we pass to the 
consideration of the divine judgment which 
will revise and supersede all the judgments 
of men, and which will be the subject of our 
next and closing paper, let us pause fora 
moment to ask if there be not at least one 
direction in which the faculty of judging may 
exercise itself to wise purpose and to worthy 
ends. I mean, of course, in relation to our- 
selves. 

“Try your own selves,” says the Apostle, 
“whether ye be in the faith ; prove your own 
selves.” “ First,” says Jesus, “ cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye;” that is to say, 
let judgment begin at home. Then, and 
only then, can it have its perfect work : when 
it is turned against ourselves. 

There are some amongst us who are 
gifted with a marvellously true and piercing 
insight into human character. They are able 
to divine the truth in regard to men and 
movements in the world around them, as by 
an unerring instinct, and they are rarely 
deceived. In the strange medley of life, 
where good and evil, the false and the true 
are so strangely interlaced, their eyes are 
quick to discern the things that differ. 
Where others can but slowly feel their way, 
as men blind-folded, they walk with open 
eyes and unfaltering feet. Now sucha power 
is a great and noble gift of God, and often 
as it is abused, base and ignoble as are the 
uses to which it is sometimes put, it may 
nevertheless accomplish a great and noble 
work. What is wanted is that every man 
should turn that faculty of judging, which in 
some is clear and flashing like the sweep of 
an electric searchlight and in others is but 
dim and faint, but which, bright or dim, 
burns in all—what is wanted, I say, is that 
every man should turn this faculty upon 
himself, and in its light should read his own 


life, and heart, and inmost self. ‘ Let us,” 
says Dean Church, “in examining our own 
spirits and motives, be the same clever, quick- 
sighted judges that we were when we judged 
of others.” And this is the only kind of 
judging of which we can always be sure that 
only good will come of it. “In judging of 
others,” says Thomas 4 Kempis, “a man 
laboureth in vain, often erreth, and easily 
sinneth, but in judging and examining him- 
self he always laboureth fruitfully.” Let us 
then betake ourselves to a little of this 
* fruitful labour.” I wish to suggest two or 
three reasons why, though we ought not to 
judge one another, we ought continually to 
be judging ourselves. 

1. Aman must learn to judge himself and 
to place a wise reliance on that judgment, 
because only so is a settled and peaceful life 
possible to him. A sentence from one of 
St. Paul’s letters will help to make my 
meaning plain: “ Happy is he,” he says, 
“that judgeth not himself in that which he 
approveth,” or, as the last word might more 
literally be translated, “ in that which he finds 
good after examination,” that is to say, if we 
may paraphrase the whole sentence, Happy 
is he who, having once determined in the 
sight and by the help of God the principles 
by which his life is to bé ordered, refuses to 
allow himself to be disturbed either by fears 
and scruples of his own or by those of other 
men. A man cannot always be examining 
his foundations at the call of every fussy and 
officious onlooker; he must learn to trust 
his own judgment and go on with his work. 
He cannot be for ever discussing either with 
himself or with others the principles by which 
he lives—he must live. We have seen in a 
previous paper how, when St. Paul was beset 
by the adverse judgment of others, he made 
his appeal to the court of conscience: “ With 
me it is a very small thing that I shall be 
judged of you or of men’s judgment: J know 
nothing against myself.” Even that verdict 
is not final; there is, as we shall see pre- 
sently, a higher court of appeal even than 
conscience. Nevertheless, if we are to 
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appraise at their true worth the judgments 
of others, if our life is not to be like the 
surge of the sea, driven by the wind and 
tossed, we must learn to trust the verdict of 
our own conscience and. to anchor firmly by 
our own tried and proved convictions. And 
all this implies obviously a searching, a 
testing, a judging of one’s self. 

2. Further, it is only those who are 
unsparing in their judgment of themselves, 
who can, with any right or reason, hope that 
they will be able to correct the failings of 
others. “First,” says Jesus, “cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye.” Removing a mote, the 
tiniest speck or splinter, from the eye of 
another, is always a delicate and difficult 
task; but if, to continue Christ’s figure, 
there is a whole beam of wood jutting out 
from our own eye, the difficult task becomes 
an impossible one, for this reason, if for no 
other, that the patient declines the operation. 
The meaning of Christ’s homely parable is 
obvious: only they who know themselves, 
their own sins and weaknesses, are able 
rightly to understand others. There is a 
delicate tact and insight which comes of an 
honest and unsparing judgment of one’s self. 
Speaking generally, the measure of our power 
to see into ourselves is the measure of our 
power to see into others, and if we would 
know how, as Paul somewhere says, to 
“reprove with long suffering,” to blend 
firmness with forbearance, in dealing with 
others, we must first have learned the lesson 
in dealing with ourselves. Therefore, if we 
are ambitious to mend another man’s life, 
let us first of all practice assiduously on our 
own; otherwise, the work will only be 
bungled. Moreover, if men know that our 
sharpest eye is kept for ourselves they will 
welcome our judgments of them ; but if they 
discover that conscience in us consists chiefly 
in “a keen eye for other men’s sins,” they 
will justly resent them. There is one bit of 
human nature which I have the opportunity 
of studying and of really coming to know— 
myself. But if Ido not know myself, if I 
am stoneblind to all my own defects, is it 
any wonder if, when I am eager to play the 
part of physician-in-ordinary to the world, 
the patient turns upon me with the retort, 
“ Physician, heal thyself!” Your own sight 
may not be perfect, but you naturally decline 
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to be operated on bya blind oculist. “ First 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye ; and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

3. Again, “If we judged ourselves we 
should not be judged” (1 Cor. ii. 31). The 
immediate reference of the words, as a glance 
at the context will show, is to the judgments 
of God: “ God’s judgments are descending, 
but we may shun them by judging and test- 
ing ourselves.” 

The principle is one which admits of wide 
application. Every worker in the field of 
art and literature and science knows that he 
can only escape the judgment and condemna- 
tion of his fellows by being his own severest 
critic. ‘Tennyson’s position in the world of 
letters to-day—to take but one example—is 
due in no small measure to the fact that he 
was always passing judgment on his own 
work.. He hada marvellous power of get- 
ting outside himself and of judging his work 
from without. “ He would not make his judg- 
ment blind.” He saw and condemned the 
faults in his own workmanship as he would 
have seen and condemned them in the work- 
manship of another. And he has had his 
reward: he judged himself, he has not been 
judged. The same principle holds good when 
we come to the higher reaches of life and to 
man’s relation to God. Did we but more 
diligently judge ourselves we should escape 
many of the just judgments both of men 
and of God, both here and hereafter. Read 
over again the familiar verses with which the 
fifty-first Psalm opens: “ Have mercy upon 
me, O God, according to Thy loving kind- 
ness ; according unto the multitude of Thy 
tender mercies blot out my transgressions. 
Wash me throughly from mine_ iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin. For I acknow- 
ledge my transgression: and my sin is ever 
before me. Against Thee, Thee only, have 
I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight.” 
See how the Psalmist piles synonym on 
synonym to describe the evil of his owr 
heart. It is “sin,” “iniquity,” “ transgres- 


sion,” and it is all Ais: “my sin,” “ my 


transgression,” “ my iniquity.” Do we ever 
get at close quarters with ourselves like that? 
We who are specialists in the sins and short- 
comings of others, who know all about the 
foibles and failings of our neighbours, do we 
ever scan our own features in the mirror of 
God’s truth like that? Do we ever pass 
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sentence and execute judgment upon our-. 


selves after that fashion? O my soul, take 
heed to thyself, examine thyself, dive deep 
down into thyself, and judge thyself, and it 
may be that so thou shalt escape the judg- 
ment of God! 

But now let no man think the task of 
self-judgment a light and easy one. Rather 
is it a very difficult one, and if we are to 
make our self-judgment of any worth we 
shall need, as John Wesley used to say, to 
have all our wits about us. It may help us, 
perhaps, to name one or two of the difficulties 
in the way of an honest self-criticism. 

And, to begin with, I suppose it is always 
difficult to see ourselves. A man’s own face 
eludes him, so that he never gets a good 
look at it. We are all more or less of a 
mystery to ourselves. ‘There are many 
hiding-places and recesses in the mind,” says 
an ancient writer; and when we try to explore 
them we are soon bewildered and lost. 

This is the initial difficulty, but it is by 
no means the only one. For when a man 
tries to see his own face there are two other 
faces that are wont to slip in between him 
and himself. I quoted in a former paper 
the saying of Oliver Wendell Holmes to the 
effect that in every man there are three 
men: the man the world sees, the man as 
he sees himself, and the real man whom 
only God sees. And when a man seeks to 
see himself he finds the face of the man 
whom the world sees continually coming in 
between him and his own face. And when- 
ever it happens, as it does sometimes happen, 
that that is the comelier and pleasanter to 
behold, it is that and not the real face his 
eyes love to linger upon. And so,as I have 
said, we never get a good look at our own 
face at all. We live amid the praises and 
flatteries of our neighbours, seeing ourselves 
in mirrors that do not tell the whole truth 
about us; and though we know that the 
face in the mirror there is not our own, but 
a false face, nevertheless we persuade our- 
selves otherwise and to believe what we wish 
to believe. ‘He that slanders me,” says 
Cowper, “ paints me blacker than I am, and 
he that flatters me whiter. They both daub 
me, and when I look in the glass of con- 
science I see myself disguised by both.” 
Are there not some of us who have looked 
so long at the figure daubed by flattery’s 
cunning hand that we have come to believe 


that that is the real self, and to forget that 
the whitewash is only a disguise? ‘“O wad 
some pow’r,” we say sometimes, “ the giftie 
gie us, to see oursels as others see us!” 
But that is the very thing some of us do not 
want. What we need, above all, is rather 
the power to see ourselves as God sees us 
and as we really are. 

Another face which comes between us 
and ourselves is the face of our neighbour. 
And really we have no time to judge our- 
selves, so much is taken up in judging others. 
‘He that diligently attendeth to himself,” 
says Thomas & Kempis, “can easily keep 
silence concerning other men.” Undoubtedly; 
but he that diligently attendeth to other 
men, what about him? He has no time 
for himself, and self-scrutiny is impossible. 
When a man gets into the way of examining 
his neighbours’ faults with a microscope, it 
will not be long, as some one has shrewdly 
observed, before he looks at his own through 
the wrong end of a telescope. It is very 
wonderful how small a speck in our neigh- 
bour’s eye is sufficient to make us blind to 
how large a beam in our own eye. Nor is 
the reason far to seek. The Apostle came 
near to it, I think, when he wrote: ‘‘ Where- 
fore thou art without excuse, O man, whoso- 
ever thou art that judgest, for wherein thou 
judgest another thou condemnest thyself ; 
for thou that judgest dost practise the same 
things . and reckonest thou this, O 
man who judgest them that practise such 
things, and doest the same, that thou shalt 
escape the judgment of God?” We con- 
demn others, and by implication pass favour- 
able judgment upon ourselves. By a bit of 
subtle self-deception we come to think 
something the better of ourselves by reason 
of the very strictness and vehemence of our 
condemnation of others. Who has not 
detected, even in very little children, the 
accent of self-righteous Pharisaism in the 
tones in which another’s faults are pointed 
out? But the classical example is to be 
found in the beautiful story of David and 
Nathan. When David had sinned against 
the Lord, “the Lord sent Nathan unto 
David.” And he came unto him and said 
unto him: “There were two men in one 
city; the one rich, and the other poor. 
The rich man had exceeding many flocks 
and herds; but the poor man had nothing, 
save one little ewe lamb which he had bought 
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and nourished up, and it grew up together 
with him, and with his children. It did eat 
of his own meat, and drank of his own cup, 
and lay in his bosom, and was unto him as 
a daughter. And there came a traveller 
unto the rich man, and he spared to take of 
his own flock, and of his own herd, to dress 
for the wayfaring man that was come unto 
him ; but took the poor man’s lamb, and 
dressed it for the man that was come to 
him.” And as David listened his heart 
grew hot with indignation within him, and 
he said to Nathan, “ As the Lord liveth, the 
man that hath done this thing shall surely 
die ; and he shall restore the lamb fourfold, 
because he did this thing, and because he 
had no pity.” And after that, I do not 
doubt, if the prophet had but given him 
time, the guilty king would have felt himself 
a better man. Was it possible, indeed, that 
he who could so denounce the wrong doing of 
another could be himself so great a sinner? 
It is the old, old story; we are all ready to 


Compound for sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to, 


But, be the difficulties what they may— 
and I have only briefly indicated one or two 
of them—see ourselves, examine ourselves, 
judge ourselves we must. I do not mean 
that we are to be always sitting in front of a 
glass, our finger on our pulse, or our hand 
on our heart, watching the colour in our 
cheeks come and go; men do not grow 
healthy in that way, physically or spiritually. 
But overmuch self-examination is the peril 
of but few nowadays. The danger is rather 
that we never give heed to ourselves at all. 
Our minds are filled with a thousand cares ; 
but that which should be a man’s supreme 
care, the care of himself, is to most of us no 
care at all. 

Self-judgment is necessary, but self-judg- 
ment is not final. ‘I know nothing against 
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myself,” said the Apostle. What then? “I 
am not hereby justified; He that judgeth 
me is the Lord.” Do not be satisfied even 
with the verdict of conscience, until He has 
set His seal to it and ratified it. Let us 
judge ourselves, and then let us take our- 
selves and our seif-judgments into His 
presence for final judgment. It is always 
well, as a great preacher has told us, even 
when conscience says, “ You may do it,” 
still to go to Jesus Christ and to say, ‘“* May 
I? May I?” “Search me, O God, and 
try me, and see if there be any wicked way 
in me.” 

I have only one other word to add. 
Some there are who judge themselves un- 
justly, who deal too harshly with themselves 
—tender, sensitive spirits, vexed by scruples 
and fears, whose own hearts do every day 
condemn them and give them no rest. 
Again and again have I met with such, 
holy souls, dwelling in the very light of God, 
to whom that light was yet but as utter 
darkness. I learned of one such but the 
other day. For years the shadow never 
lifted from her life, and even at the last 
crossing it still lay upon her heart, heavy 
and dark. Was it not for these that the 
Apostle John wrote, “ We shall assure our 
heart before Him, whereinsoever our heart 
condemn us; because God is greater than 
our heart and knoweth all things”? It is 
not a word for us all; but it may be that 
some will read these lines whose hearts have 
grieved over loved ones, dear to them and 
dear to God, to whom no assurance was 
ever granted to gild the darkness of their 
night. Then shall we not comfort one 
another with these words: “God is greater 
than our heart and knoweth all things” ? 
And He will reverse the heart’s unjust judg- 
ments of itself in that day when He will 
bring to light the counsels of the heart, and 
every man shall receive his praise from God. 


EARTH-BOUND 


On branch and spray a myriad wings 
Flutter and strain in leafy flight ; 

The great tree feels their tug, and swings 
Through all its height. 


So winged with hopes and quick desires, 
So rooted to the worldly core, 

The soul within us sways, aspires, 
But cannot soar. 
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HERE are objects which have formed 
part of our consciousness, and have 
become so familiar to our imagina- 
tion, almost from our earliest years, 

that they have long ago ceased to have any 


novelty. Among such objects may be men- 
tioned the Roman Colosseumand the Egyptian 
Pyramids and Sphinx. We have read 
so much about these ancient monuments, 
and we have gazed upon pictures and other 
representations of them so often, that they 
are among the most prominent objects on 
the walls of our mental picture-gallery— 
needing almost no effort to recall them, or 
to put together their details. And hence 
when we are privileged to behold them in 
reality, they hardly create any surprise, or 
awaken any emotion. 

I remember well when I first stood in 
front of the Colosseum, how calmly I felt. I 
seemed to be looking at what I had often seen 
before. And when from the citadel of Cairo, 
I first saw in the far distance across the Nile, 
rising up against the amethystine horizon, 
the faint triangular outlines of the Pyramids, 
scarcely was my .pulse quickened by the 
familiar sight. It was what I had expected 
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to see there; a vision that lay in my mental 
eye through almost all the years of my life. 
And when next day I stood at the foot of the 
Sphinx, I accepted it at once as a foregone 
conclusion, and scarcely did the actual sight 
produce a deeper impression upon my mind 
than the old imagination of it used to do, 
far away in my northern home. Such objects 
are the permanent mental inheritance of 
mankind, whether they are privileged to 
behold the realities or not. In some respects 
indeed, the ideal vision is better than the 
actual sight. You see it in the ethereal 
atmosphere of the world within, which glori- 
fies every object that dwells in it, and where 
there are no drawbacks. Whereas, when you 
visit the Pyramids and the Sphinx, you 
create endless disabilities to mar the mental 
picture ever after, and sordid associations, and 
memories of shouting Arabs, and crowding 
tourists, and heat and dirt and fatigue in- 
sufferable, henceforth come up unbidden 
in your mind, when you Strive to recall the 
magnificent objects. How I longed for the 
silence and solitude of the desert, when the 
shadow of the Sphinx fell between me and 
the sun! : 
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What is the meaning of that vast human 
head that rises out of the gleaming sand 
beside the great pyramid of Ghizeh? Hewn 
out of the solid limestone roek, it towers 
above you to-a height of seventy feet, and it 
stretches away in the form of the body of a 
lion, to a length of one hundred and fifty 
feet in front of you. Sculptured with con- 
summate skill, it reposes in graceful ease on 
the sand. The face gazes with a sublime 
patience and mystery into the far distance. 
Its features have been much mutilated 
by the ravages of time, and many of the 
finer lines have been worn away by the 
graving tool of the winds, holding as a 
cutting edge the desert sand. But still 
the eyes preserve their ancient human look 
of unfathomable mystery and calm, eternal 
patience. Who constructed this prodigious 
figure? For what purpose was it sculp- 
tured? These are questions that have been 
answered by a hundred theories ; and still 
the Sphinx has kept its inscrutable secret. 
It is in all probability the oldest monument 
in Egypt, older than the mighty pyramid 
of Cheops, at whose feet it seems to keep 
perpetual watch, although the age of that 
pyramid takes us back into the abyss of time 
three thousand years before Christ. It stood 
alone on its rocky base, when there was 
notking of man’s work to break the horizon 
line, and to receive the last level rays of the 
setting sun on the west bank of the Nile, but 
its own colossal figure. It watched the lay- 
ing of the first stone of the stupendous 
structure that in after ages was to occupy 
the same rocky platform with it and to over- 
shadow it. 

It belongs in all likelihood to the age of 
those first builders who took the idea of the 
pyramid from the Zyggurats of Babylon— 
the wonderful race of foreign emigrants who 
introduced the hoary civilisation of the valley 
of the Euphrates into the valley of the Nile. 
For recent research has gone far to prove 
that the civilisation of Assyria is older than 
that of Egypt. The Sphinx was originally 
a bold bluff or headland, terminating a cliff of 
Eocene limestone on the western bank of the 
Nile. The hardness of its material had 
resisted the weathering action of the ele- 
ments, that had worn away the rest of the 
terrace of which it formed part. It con- 
fronted the setting sun, and overlooked the 
gleaming waters of the river for untold cen- 


turies before man appeared upon the scene ; 
for a thousand years were but as one day in 
those dumb, unrecorded, geologic ages. But 
at last the first civilised settlers—the first 
wise men from the East—saw it, and were 
struck with the remarkable appearance of its 
round elevated knoll and long slope of rock, 
and were impressed with its artistic capa- 
bilities. Partly carved already by nature’s 
tool, the fine quality of the rock invited the 
human sculptors to complete it by shaping 
out of it a symbol of animal power and 
human intellect. And it afterwards became the 
model of the thousands of sphinxes of various 
sizes hewn out of movable stones, and placed 
in the avenues which formed an imposing 
approach to the temples and tombs of Egypt. 

The sex of this monster is a matter of 
dispute. It is supposed by many authorities 
to represent a man’s head. And this seems 
to be confirmed by the recent discovery of a 
piece of rock broken off from the chin of the 
figure, and carved with the representation of 
a beard. But this masculine attribute is 
not in itself a conclusive proof that the 
Sphinx isa man. For we have the case of 
the great Queen Hatasu, who is depicted in 
contemporary frescoes and bas-relief sculp- 
tures in male attire, and adorned with a false 
beard, to indicate her assumption of the 
style and title of a Pharaoh. Looking at 
the Sphinx attentively and studying care- 
fully the soft, benignant character of its 
features, the conviction grows upon one that 
it is a female figure. Sphinxes as a rule 
were combinations of a woman’s head and a 
lion’s body; and the association of a man’s 
face with the composite figure was the rare 
exception. It is reasonable therefore to 
suppose that the great Sphinx, from which 
all the others originated, must itself have 
partaken of the character of the prevailing 
type. In the Ghizeh Sphinx we see that 
remarkable roundness of face which is still 
characteristic of the modern Copts ; and its 
eyes have that largeness and prominence, 
which, as Sir Richard Burton says, the old 
Egyptian painters strove to express by giving 
to the profile the form of the full organ. 
They are somewhat almond-shaped, and 
turned up at the outer corner, reminding 
one irresistibly of the Chinese type of eye— 
which still prevails in the Nilotic race. The 
Sphinx thus embodies ethnologic features 
which go far to prove that the first historical 
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dwellers of the Nile Valley were strangers, 
who came from the Mesopotamian plains, 
and whose ancestors in turn had migrated 
from the great Mongolian steppes, and 
stamped their own race-peculiarities upon 
all their descendants alike in Egypt and in 
Babylonia. 

Why was this colossal figure constructed ? 
Was it a- mere caprice, or was it meant to 
express a definite purpose? That question 
is involved in the meaning of its symbolic 
shape. The people who fashioned it we 
have reason to believe were astronomers as 
well as sculptors. They came from a land 
where the stars were first observed, and their 
phenomena studied in connection with the 
affairs of men; where the priests watched 
the ‘rising and setting of sun and stars, in 
temples that were astronomical observatories, 
and were orientated to certain astral move- 
ments. The event of greatest importance in 
Egypt has always been the annual inundation 
of the Nile. The whole welfare of the country 
has depended upon this event from time 
immemorial. We can imagine therefore how 
profound would be the interest manifested in 
everything associated with it, and especially 
in the signs in the heavens that indicated 
its approach. The two signs of the zodiac 
through which the sun passed at the time 
of this periodic flood were Leo and Virgo. 
May we not suppose then, that the woman’s 
head and the lion’s body were carved in the 
rock in the composite figure of the Sphinx, 
in order to represent the combination of 
these two constellations, as a perpetual 
heraldic record of the annual baptism and 
resuscitation of the land, under the benig- 
nant influence of these auspicious stars ? 

This theory is at least as plausible as any 
other that has been advanced; and there 
are several things that would seem to corro- 
borate it. According to the primitive legend, 
the rise of the Nile is caused by the tears 
shed by Isis over the tomb of her brother 
Osiris, And the modern Egyptian still be- 
lieves that during one night in the year, viz. 
June 17,a miraculous drop from heaven falls 
into the river, and causes it to overflow. 
This night is called the Lailet en Nuktah. 
May not Isis be the virgin whose counten- 
ance looks calmly at you from the body of 
the Sphinx? Probably in connection with 
this mourning of Isis, a heathen ceremony 
was performed for many ages, in which a 
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virgin was yearly sacrificed to the divinity of 
the river; This human sacrifice, it is said, 
was abolished by Amr, the Mahometan 
General who took possession of Cairo in 
640, and a paper on which a prayer to the 
Nile was written was substituted. A relic 
of the old custom still survives in a pillar of 
earth, called the bride or girl, being left in 
the middle of the Khalig el Masri, the old 
canal that flows through the heart of Cairo, 
to be washed away by the incoming water, 
when the canal is opened to receive the 
overflow of the inundation of the Nile. This 
ceremony of the annual cutting of the Khalig 
takes place between the fifth and the fifteenth 
day of August, and is performed with 
extraordinary pomp and splendour. All the 
great dignitaries of Egypt, including the 
Khedive, are present ; and amid the salvoes 
of artillery and a brilliant display of fire- 
works, the embankment that blocks the 
mouth of the canal is removed by the hoes 
of Nubian slaves, and the dark waters rush 
rejoicingly in, filling the channel to the brim, 
and prophesying the bursting out of the 
whole land into verdure and fruitfulness. 
The ceremony is concluded by the Sheik of 
Islam, thanking Allah for his goodness, and 
invoking a blessing upon the timeous flood ; 
while a bag of silver piastres is thrown into 
the water, and is eagerly scrambled for by 
a crowd of divers. 

It was indeed a common custom of anti- 
quity to offer human sacrifices to propitiate the 
divinity of a river, lest it should do damage by 
its overflow, or when a bridge was to be built 
over it, or a ferry-boat established to ply 
upon its waters. This custom survived in 
Rome to a late period, when statuettes were 
thrown into the Tiber as substitutes for 
human victims. And when the practice of 
throwing infants into the sea at the mouth 
of the Ganges, as a sacrifice to the goddess 
Gunga, was put an end to by the British 
authorities, the mother who made a vow 
to this representation of the river Ganges, 
cast a cocoa-nut into the waves as a substitute 
for the doomed child. But in the Egyptian 
ceremony of the yearly sacrifice of a virgin 
to the Nile, we can trace the custom to its 
earliest source; and perhaps it is not too 
far-fetched to associate it with Isis and the 
female half of the great Sphinx of Ghizeh. 

Then, too, as regards the other part of the 
composite figure of the Sphinx, we know that 
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the lion was a favourite animal form in Egypt, 
and was frequently sculptured on public 
monuments; probably because, as I have said, 
the constellation Leo heralded the annual 
renewal of the land by the overflow of the 
sacred river. The splendid bridge recently 
constructed across the Nile at Cairo is 
guarded at either end by two magnificent 
bronze lions; and in Rome we find this 
ancient association of Leo with the inunda- 
tion of the Nile still perpetuated in the 
fountain of the Piazza del Popolo, where 
four Egyptian lions at the four corners pour 
out of their granite mouths jets of water 
into a sparkling basin at the foot of that 
great solar symbol—one of the oldest obe- 
lisks of Egypt. Plutarch tells us that lions’ 
heads for spouts to remove rain water from 
roofs of houses were introduced into Rome 
when the Egyptian religion and fashions were 
prevalent in the Imperial City, because the 
Nile overflows when the sun is in the Zodiacal 
sign of Leo. On ancient Greek coins we 
see the lion represented as a solar symbol. 
It was, in Greek mythology, with the defeat 
of the Nemzan Lion that the solar Hercules 
began the cycle of his labours. The lion- 
guarded central column above the Gate of 
Mycenz, under which all who passed were 
freed from their disabilities and debts, is 
supposed by Professor D’Arcy Thomson to 
be the lion-guarded pillar of the solstice once 
crowned with a solar globe, oriented to the 
mid-summer sun, like the great avenue of 
Stonehenge. Very profound thoughts had 
those ancient Greeks, which they embodied 
in their symbolic art and mystical religion. 
Not with ignorant eyes did they look up to the 
starry heavens, but with the scientific culture 
which they had inherited from the wisdom of 
Egypt and Babylonia in a remote antiquity. 
If this, then, was the symbolic meaning of 
the Sphinx, we must acknowledge that it was 
placed in the most advantageous position for 
the purpose. It stood as a colossal sentinel 
at the entrance into the desert, where the 
green line of verdure formed by the river 
was abruptly bounded by the barren waste. 
Its back was resolutely fixed against the 
shifting sands, as if to defend Egypt from 
the invasion of its principal foe ; and its face 
was fixed upon the far southern horizon, out 
of which were to come the beneficent waters 
that were to help the land most effectually 
in its perpetual stiuggle with the desert. 
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Perhaps, too, its site at the apex, whére the 
long narrow Nile valley expands into the 
wide triangle of the Delta, may tell us a 
story of a state of things long passed away. 
We cannot indeed suppose that the artificial 
face and form of the Sphinx were sculptured 
before the Delta was formed, for that would 
be giving it too great an antiquity; but the 
primitive rock out of which they were sub- 
sequently formed originally looked down from 
its rocky promontory, washed by the sea, upon 
the placid waters of a shallow, sandy bay of the 
Mediterranean, at the point where the Nile 
entered into it, before it was filled up with 
the deposits of Nile mud, and converted 
into the extensive tract of alluvial land 
which it has since become. 

Egypt, as Herodotus said long ago, is the 
gift of the Nile. This is especially true of 
the Delta, which was entirely formed out of the 
sea by the sedimentary deposit of the sacred 
river ; and as the waters of the Mediterranean 
began to retreat before this increasing de- 
posit, and the gift of solid land grew in 
magnitude, so did the population increase to 
utilise it, and the civilisation of Egypt passed 
graduallyfrom the south to the northto occupy 
the newly-formed land. And then at length 
the situation of the Sphinx, instead of being 
at the northern limit of the cultivated land 
of Egypt, was far inland in the heart of the 
country, and became the centre of political 
control for both Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Here was built the great city of Menes, the 
first king of Egypt, who came from Abydos, 
the first Egyptian settlement—the founder 
of the amazing dynastic rule which reached 
back to the fabulous ages of antiquity, and 
continued for more than four thousand years. 
The Sphinx was perhaps the sacred nucleus 
round whith the magnificent city of Memphis 
gathered, and became the capital of the king- 
dom. The people regarded it with reverence as 
the embodiment of Ptah, the Creator. Com- 
memorating the annual inundation of the Nile 
it personated the Creator of the country, in- 
troducing by this wonderful agency order and 
life and beauty into its desert condition. 

As the Sphinx thus preceded the origin 
of the great city of Memphis, so it has wit- 
nessed its decay and disappearance ; for of 
Memphis nothing now remains but its vast 
necropolis, the greatest in the world, extend- 
ing for no less than twenty miles along the 
desert plateau on the western bank of the 
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Nile, and containing as its gravestones the 
grandest of all funereal monuments, the 
mighty pyramids. Under a hundred feet 
of sand in this stupendous burial-place, 
mixing with the dead generations of a 
dead city, are probably the remains of 
those who constructed the Sphinx. We see 
in mortal flesh the very countenance and 
form of the mighty Pharaoh, who talked face 
to face with Moses, in the Museum of Cairo. 
We see there too the actual portrait statue 
of Kaphra, or Cephren, the builder of the 
second pyramid, carved with consummate 
skill and patience out of diorite, the hardest 
and most resisting of all materials, and can 
form an excellent idea of what manner of 
men were the first builders of old Memphis. 

Is this, then, the riddle which the Sphinx 
has been proposing all these ages to the 
fleeting generations of men? Is it an em- 
bodiment, in the enduring rock, of those 
signs in the eternal heavens which indicated 
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the beating of the great pulse of Egypt—the 
annual circulation of the life-giving waters, 
and the new creation of the land? Was it 
the mighty chronometer of the primitive 
Egyptians? If so, the oldest monument in 
Egypt was not constructed for the glorification 
of man as a trophy of human pride, but as an 
altar, as it were, to the great Creator who 
originally formed the land, and kept up its 
fertility from year to year. It derived its in- 
spiration from the heavens; and it pointed 
the eye of man upward to the stars which 
ruled his destiny. The vastness of such a 
work, and the immense toil and care in- 
volved in its execution, transcended any 
mere utilitarian purpose. It must have 
embodied a religious conception. And 
therefore we do not wonder that two temples 
should have been discovered, one between 
its legs, and another in one of its gigantic 
paws, carrying our awe of itself as a work of 
human art to a higher Source. 





A MAJOR IN THE SALVATION ARMY 
By an ENGLISH OFFICER 


MET her at an Indian hill station where 

I happened to be the chief British 
official. She was then a Captain in 

the Salvation Army, but soon after 
became a Major. My attention was attracted 
during a morning walk by the extraordinary 
figure of a fine well-grown white woman in 
the prime of life attired in the flowing gar- 
ments worn by Indian females of the lower 
classes, these garments being bright red and 
yellow, the uniform prescribed for the Salva- 
tion Army in the East. I recognised the 
uniform, having seen it at Bombay and 
Colombo, and knew that in the Salvation 
Army white folk of both sexes were accus- 
tomed to dress like natives of the country. 
Nevertheless, this particular figure, bare- 
headed and barefooted, took me rather by 
surprise. She asked me where the secretary 
to the Club lived, and as I was walking in 
the direction of his house I undertook to 
point it out. This led to a little conversa- 
tion, during which she informed me of her 
wish to give an address in the Club, and I 


predicted (as it turned out correctly) that 
she would not procure the use of that build- 
ing for such a purpose. 

Later in the day, while calling from house 
to house for subscriptions, accompanied by a 
little native girl, she encountered me again 
in my office, and not being inclined to 
subscribe, I came in for a lecture adminis- 
tered with cheerful civility and perfect good 
temper. My wish was to express as kindly 
as possible my want of sympathy with the 
ways and methods of the Salvation Army, 
and the fact that other institutions and 
objects which had my sympathy were more 
than sufficient to tax my purse. She inquired 
with a smile if I gave to these latter objects 
all I could afford to give, and, as my con- 
science acknowledged a prick from the ques- 
tion, pointed out the weakness of my argument, 
and compelled me to fall back on what she 
termed my prejudice against the Salvation 
Army. It was only to be expected that she 
would convict me of much ignorance con- 
cerning the work of that Army in India and 
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elsewhere, and that my position of prejudice 
should be assailed by Scripture texts. But, 
strange to say, I did not feel at all angry, 
nor, I fear, very penitent. Her good temper, 
apparent earnestness, and bare feet, which 
had trudged many miles that day, commanded 
respect, while a feeling of compassion at her 
tired face made me offer her some refresh- 
ment. Her acceptance of tea and bread- 
and-butter brought my respectable old 
Goanese butler on the scene, and as he 
waited on her in another room, leaving me 
free to go on with my office work, I imagined 
his feelings and those of the Mahometan 
jemadar at the door at even this slight 
display of hospitality to the fantastic figure 
in red and yellow. 

As our acquaintance progressed—she used 
to come up the hill once every year while I 
was there, and always paid me a visit—I 
remember telling her once how grotesque 
this uniform appeared to me, at which she 
only smiled ; and asking why she went about 
without shoes, which I presumed was no 
part of the discipline of the Salvation Army. 
She replied to the effect that the Salvation 
Army did not expect to produce much result 
on cultured English gentiemen, and that it 
was only by adopting the dress and living 
the life of the classes among whom their 
work chiefly lay that they could get at their 
hearts. As one thought of this educated 
woman undergoing for a great cause such 
physical hardship (not to speak of mental) 
from day to day and year to year, as though 
she were a common coolie, it was im- 
possible not to feel humbled. Her second 
visit extracted from me a_ subscription, 
which I willingly repeated on subsequent 
visits. 

What struck me most about her was that 
she never railed at those who lived in com- 
fort, surrounded by signs of comparative 
wealth, nor dealt in anathemas of any sort, 
but always seemed cheerful and happy in an 
atmosphere of faith that was meat and drink 
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when she was hungry, and caused her to 
know no fear in her solitary wanderings 
through wild and jungly places. I noticed 
every time she came to see me that she was 
losing weight and colour, but her strength 
was extraordinary. For instance, on one 
occasion she told me she had passed the 
previous night in a wayside temple, and had - 
walked sixteen miles since the morning with- 
out any food, yet was not exhausted. Jesus 
sustained her. On my remarking that the 
night was cold she’ said, “Yes, but it did 
not hurt me. There was a time when I 
could not walk across my carpeted bedroom 
without slippers for fear of catching cold. 
Now I never catch cold.” 

The carpeted bedroom referred (so much 
of her previous history she permitted me to 
know) to a time when she mixed in the 
pleasures of Melbourne and was wholly 
worldly. A native preacher of the Salvation 
Army from Madras, visiting that place, so 
stirred her by his addresses that within three 
days she felt a call to join that Army, and, 
bringing her daughter with her, came to 
India. She never told me, nor did I inquire, 
if her husband was dead or had deserted her, 
or if she had broken with other ties. But 
to show what she used to be she sent me a 
novel published in her unconverted days, 
which was no worse than some of the trash 
in England’s circulating libraries. 

Altogether her personal example increased 
my respect for the Army she had joined, 
though I still retain my prejudice against 
the red and yellow uniform. Which reminds 
me that, some years ago, a caustic Anglo- 
Indian pen described the Salvation Army as 
politically mischievous in a native State 
because it caricatured by its antics the 
religion of the paramount Power in India. 
My friend the Major’s self-denial, faith, and 
charity were certainly no caricature. She 


looked forward to a heaven where Christians 
of all denominations would meet in unbroken 
harmony. 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


By ONE OF HIS CLERGY 


river-bank, the very picture of seques- 

tered retirement. Its gardens and 

meadows, its thick hedges and wide- 
spreading trees close the old house in from 
the aggressions of an ever-growing suburb; 
and a dear old country house it is, just 
important enough to have a stateliness of 
its own, just homely enough, with its low 
walls and trellised doors, to make one feel 
quite at ease in its precincts. As you step 
on to the lawn that stretches away under 
the great branching elms, and hear the birds 
singing, and feel the breath of the soft air, 
you think that it is indeed an ideal home 
for a busy Londoner to come back to after 
a long day’s work in town. And who so 
busy as the thin, spare, thoughtful man, who 
leaves this. old quiet country mansion every 
day in time to catch the early train, and 
does not re-enter it again most days till 
long after sunset? Who so needs all that 
the quiet and the air and the retirement can 
give as the Bishop of London? For him, 
except for one short breathing space in the 
crowded year, life is one continuous progress 
from meeting to meeting, from church to 
church, from school to school. Almost 
every day there are great gatherings where 
he is the central figure, and has to say the 
right thing: there are meetings of clergy, 
whose acquaintance must be made; there 
are confirmations, sometimes more than one 
a day; there are guilds to be addressed, 
churches and schools to be opened, refrac- 
tory clerics and laymen to be led to peace, 
sermons, weddings, dinners, and society 
functions; and when the day is over, and 
Fulham reached once more, great heaps of 
letters stacked in the study have to be 
answered before the morning post is piled 
upon the top of them, letters dealing with 
the most important questions of all kinds, 
the settlement of which might well occupy a 
man’s whole time. 

When Dr. Creighton was offered the 
Bishopric of Peterborough, we learned the 
other day from an “interview,” that he asked 
the advice of Dr. Hort, who said: ‘* You 
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are strong and wiry, and you'll make a good 
bishop: take it.”’ A man, indeed, requires 
all the strength and “ wiriness” that nature 
can give to overcome even the physical strain 
of being Bishop of London ; and the mental 
strain, how great must that be! Itis the care 
of all the churches and the spiritual oversight 
of the most wonderful city in the world. 

The fame of the Bishop of Peterborough 
as a past-master in the art of putting things 
humorously" preceded him to London ; 
indeed, there was a slight fear in some minds 
that ecclesiastical London would become a 
great mart for paradox and mystification. 
Those queer tricks of language, with which 
the common rooms of Oxford colleges echo, 
those quaint sayings, half joke, half earnest, 
which the Bishop excelled in, so that he 
hardly seemed able to deny himself the 
pleasure of saying the unusual and the un- 
expected thing, after all went far to make 
him beloved in Peterborough and made his 
personality very attractive to his country 
clergy, for to them he came with his wit and 
paradoxes like a shaft of light from the inner 
world of culture. 

‘The extraordinary power of Dr. Creighton 
as a subtle humourist was brilliantly mani- 
fested two years ago at the Norwich Church 
Congress in a wonderful sketch of the career 
of papal influence over the Church of England 
in the Middle Ages. 

Every word in that speech did its full 
work, every truth had a double edge: the 
absurdities, the hypocrisies, and the shufflings 
of kings and popes in their scheming politics 
were all so delicately and artistically woven 
together by the mind that took in with such 
breadth the whole sweep of medizval history, 
that laughter followed laughter, peal upon 
peal, because the speaker had the art of 
seeing behind mere historical documents the 
shifts and turns of human nature, and of 
unveiling with no cruel remorseless hand the 
weak efforts of humancunning. One under- 
stood, as one listened to that four de force of 
irony, how the tale got about that the 
Bishop’s little daughter once asked him in 
surprised despair : 
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“Papa, do you ever mean anything you 
say?” 

Alas! the heavy weight of London work 
seems to be dulling the power of paradox, 
and the Bishop is generally very serious, 
though in speeches and addresses the way is 
still lighted now and again by some para- 
doxical gleam or hint of whimsicality that 
fastens what he says securely in the mind. 
Far beyond the borders of the National 
Church the work of Bishop Creighton in the 
field of religious and ecclesiastical history 
is acknowledged to be of enduring value. 
Few historians are above criticism, and few 
possess all the qualities necessary for attain- 
ing the rank that has been attained by but 
one or two men in the whole history of the 
world: many of these higher qualities the 
3ishop undoubtedly possesses. His ‘* Wol- 
sey” and his account of the German re- 
formers in the fifth volume of the “ History 
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of the Papacy” reveal his untiring in- 
dustry, his strict fairness in-a sphere 
where it is proverbially difficult to 
escape the attitude of a partisan, his 
wide sympathy, and his wonderful clear- 
ness in interpreting character. Perhaps 
here and there one misses the imagina- 
tion of a Gibbon ora Froude; perhaps 
the mass of detail necessary for accuracy 
makes one miss the characteristic style 
of writers less burdened with accurate 
knowledge ; but the work itself is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important 
productions of the Oxford school of 
historians. 

To illustrate his strict impartiality 
we have only to turn to the wonderful 
story of the work of Luther. On the 
one hand it is clearly recognised that 
in his appeal to Scripture Luther once 
and for ever grandly and finally settled 
the question of the Papal claims, while 
on the other it is pointed out that he 
fell into the inlet all party leaders. 
“He wrote for immediate effect, and 
had a ready and conscious sympathy 
with the weakness, as well as with 
the strength, of his readers. He was 
a German, and a man of the people; 
he expressed the sentiments and used 
the language of his age.” 

Yet all the time there is the wisest 
appreciation of the difficulties of Luther 
as a pioneer in new regions, and of the 
gradual steps by which, in his main contentions, 
he was led to sure ground. “It is characteristic 
of Luther’s method of thinking,” says the 
Bishop in reference to one of Luther’s works, 
“that he began his argument by reserving 
great power to the Papacy, as existing by 
God’s permission, which declared itself in 
the organisation of the existing order ;” but 
he ended with the statement: “ Finally, I 
say that I do not know if the Christian faith 
can endure that any other head of the 
universal Church on earth can be set up 
save Christ.”* It was in vain that he tried to 
limit his conclusions ; the barriers which he 
strove to erect were sure to be swept away. 

Passages like these are utterly free from 
so-called eloquence; but in their candour, 
clearness, and nice judgment they reveal 
some of the most desirable qualifications of 
the historian. 

* “ Hist. Pap.,” vol v.c. v. p. 114. 
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To take an example nearer home, we may 
well open his “Cardinal Wolsey” in the 
Famous Statesmen series. The analysis of 
Wolsey’s character in its nobility and weak- 
ness is admirably made, and we are led to 
see the statesmanlike side of his nature, and 
its lasting influence on later European 
politics. The pathos of his “last judg- 
ment” qn his own career is well brought 
out in the following passage : 

‘“‘ He vainly strove to find satisfaction in the 
discharge of his episcopal duties ; he vainly 
tried to content himself with the simple 
affairs of simple men. He had given him- 
self entirely to the material world, and had 
estranged himself from the spiritual world, 
which was to him thin and unsubstantial to 
the last. He could not refrain from casting 
longing glances behind him, and his last 
days are pitiable. The words of the dying 
man are often quoted as showing the misery 
of those who trust in princes’ favour. But 
they are not merely an echo of a 
far-off state of things which has passed 
by for ever. ‘To serve one’s country’ 
may have a loftier and more noble 
sound than ‘to serve one’s king,’ but 
the meaning is not necessarily different. 
The thought in Wolsey’s heart was 
this: ‘If I had served the spiritual 
interests of my country as I have 
striven to serve its material interests, 
my.conscience would be more at rest.’ * 
For Wolsey was a true patriot and had 
noble aims.” 

The “History of the Papacy” is 
now brought down to the Reformation 
period, and there his work, so far as 
history is concerned, the Bishop says 
must end; ‘I shall never finish the 
History of the Papacy,” he said the 
other day to his interviewer, “and I 
shall write no more. It is absolutely 
impossible to do half the work of this 
stupendous diocese, leaving out the 
question of writing a book.” When 
one remembers the splendid scope of 
this grand piece of literature, and the 
well-disciplined art that the historian 
had acquired in selecting and treating 
the vast mass of very ambiguous mate- 
rials, and the pleasant if scholarly style 
in which they are worked into a whole 
—the student of Church history is per- 
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haps inclined to grudge his industrious pro- 
fessor to the cares of a great diocese; but 
those who realise the peculiar needs of in- 
tellectual London will answer that no man 
must be grudged to such work, and that the 
qualities of a great historian may be the 
very qualities most necessary to a modern 
bishop. 

The study of history should teach a man 
the needs and ways of human nature, and 
should confer a spirit of patience and 
toleration for human weakness, if some 
philosophy be mingled in as well; and it 
would seem that Bishop Creighton’s dis- 
tinguishing testimonial as an English reli- 
gious leader is that he does understand the 
character of the English people with whom 
he has todo. Again and again one hears 
him, half humorously, half pathetically, dwell 
on the permanent elements of our national 
character, which constantly reappear in 
generation after generation ; he even regards 
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this stability as our strong point in contrast 
with other more fickle nations. “If you 
take any of the chronicles,” he said not long 
ago in a speech, “and go down below the 
surface to see what Englishmen are doing, 
you find that they are just the same obstinate, 
stolid, stupid people, as you find your 
neighbour to be who lives next door.” 
Yet the Bishop himself is an Englishman, 
and loves England, stolid and stupid as she 
is; and the Church which he serves, in its 
unwieldiness and slowness to move, is only 
like everything else that is English. “ The 
English Church is not more mixed than 
anything else in this wonderful country. 
And God made this country: He made the 
people: He made you and me to do our 
best, and He made the Church for us to do 
it.” These are the wise words that the 
historian-Bishop used in the interview we 
have mentioned. 

It would seem that the historian, who has 
a broad mind, and studies documents for 
the sake of men, and not merely for their 
own sake, is after all likely to be the best 
man to déal with men, and to have more 
patience than others with the inconsistencies 
that make up so much of human life. 

But I suppose people are inclined to ask 
first about a prominent churchman, “Is he 
a good preacher?” for it is in the pulpit 
that a bishop is most familiar to his flock. 
The characteristics of Dr. Creighton’s preach- 
ing are great simplicity and common sense 
in connecting the Christian message with the 
needs of modern life. His wide knowledge 
is often used to advantage in showing how 
unique the Gospel is, and his touch is always 
on the inner springs of human life—its real 
value, ideals, destiny, temptations, and 


‘triumphs. I remember a sermon of his 


upon the parable of the “ Pearl of Great 
Price.” ‘The parable he showed to be par- 
ticularly applicable to our days: ‘* What 
am I to do?’ the young man asks of the 
world into which he enters. And the answer 
is, ‘Get on, labour, be industrious, search 
for things, find them out for yourself.’” He 
showed how full life is of ‘ goodly pearls” 
which all have to be sought and striven for. 
“Goodly pearls—there are plenty of them: 
art, and literature, and culture, and science, 
and knowledge. Never were they so mani- 
fold, never were they so close to everybody ; 
and we look forward in the future to their 


being much closer still. But however highly 
we value such things, the more is it brought 
home to us that though these be good there 
is something infinitely better than they. The 
time has gone by when it was possible to 
think that there was a danger of such things 
being substituted for the Gospel of Christ. 
Men are led more and more to say, ‘Am I 
clever? Am I dexterous? Can I earn 
money? The more I do those things the 
more I turn round and ask, What are the 
contents of my life? What do I live for? 
After all, what am I? Am I simply a bundle 
of those capacities? and when I pass away 
is that the end of me and of my ability ?’” 
And so he works up to the truth that the 
more a man knows, the more he is convinced 
of the dignity of life, and the more he realises 
that, the more he is “ driven back again into 
God’s presence, and is bound to discover 
that its meaning must be found there, or it 
has no meaning at all.” And to discover 
this is to discover the pearl of great price 
among all the lesser treasures of this 
world. 

It is in simple, practical discourses like 
this, plainly delivered without book, as the 
conclusions of one who has thought out 
deeply for himself the problems of life in 
all their bearings, that the Bishop’s power 
lies in the eyes of thinking people ; and they 
are so couched as to be of real help to the 
simplest students of the Gospel message. 

The Bishop had a strikingly brilliant 
career at Oxford, taking his degree in 1867. 
He remained as a Fellow of Merton College 
till 1874, when he quietly retired to Embleton, 
the far-off country parish in Northumberland, 
where he devoted himself to pastoral work 
and the maturing of his historical gifts. He 
stayed in this quiet spot ten years, and was 
then summoned to the Dixie Professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, where 
he made his mark as a historical lecturer. 
It was in 1891 that he accepted the offer of 
the Bishopric of Peterborough, and the 
translation of Dr. Temple to Canterbury 
placed him in charge of the vast London 
diocese little more than a year ago. 

And in the mill of much routine work, 
and in the simple ceremonies of the Church, 
and in speaking and preaching for the 
most part to unlearned people—for the vast 
majority even in London must ever remain 
so—the great historian will now be unceas- 
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ingly occupied. It is a cause for thankful- 
ness amid the tremendous waste of human 
ability, and the deplorable wreck great genius 
makes of some lives, that the Church has 
never yet lacked the wise and great, even 
according to the world’s standard, to dedicate 
their talents to the service of her Lord. 

The Bishop is blessed with a partner 
whose name is very familiar to all who work 
for Englishwomen. Devoted as he is to 
promoting the good of the people, he is 


admirably seconded in all women’s work by 


Mrs. Creighton, and no important committee 
is complete without her powerful and wise 
aid. She speaks at women’s meetings with 
wonderful effect. But it will be seen that 
to describe Mrs. Creighton’s work would 
require another article. 

So here we must leave amid the peace 
and calm of the old palace, hallowed by so 
many memories of good men of other days, 
one who has already won the respect and 
confidence of the vast diocese which he has 
been called to govern. 





ON THE DECLINE 


IN RELIGIOUS 


BOOKS 


By JOSEPH SHAYLOR 


T must be apparent to any one glancing 
through the publishers’ lists of the books 
now being issued, and comparing them 
with the lists of twenty-five years ago, 

that a great decline has taken place in 


the production of religious books. This 
decline is observable not only in the old- 
fashioned religious publications which were 
looked upon as belonging to the classics, 
but also in the more modern productions of 
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a like character. These latter a few years 
ago sold by their thousands, but the demand 
for both appears at the present to have 
nearly passed away, and their sale is now of 
the most limited description. 

In the attempt to account for this decline 
more or less plausible reasons have been ad- 
duced, but the most forcible, perhaps, is that 
' just now there is no religious wave passing 
over the country, nor are there any great 
ecclesiastics who have time or who consider 
it part of their duty to be continually issuing 
books on purely religious subjects. Add to 
this the fact that trade frequently runs in 
cycles, with the effect that the depression in 
this particular class of literature is just now 
at its lowest point. When this is so, some- 
thing often occurs to bring it back again to 
its normal condition, and this may prove to 
be the case in the production and sale of 
religious books. A potent factor in this 
depression is undoubtedly the growth of 
independent thought, which is such a marked 
characteristic in the latter part of this 
nineteenth century. The influence of 
Puritanism, which so deeply affected English 
life, and which in past ages permeated the 
action and thought of this country, has now 
almost spent itself, and so the sale of old 
Puritan books has almost ceased. During 
that period the noblest characters were 
moulded from those appearing in the Bible ; 
these are now supposed to be shaped by 
education and culture. Whether this will 
be to the advantage of the nation must 
be left for a future generation to decide. 
There is much truth in the remark, that 
the literature of a nation largely indicates the 
disposition of its people; but this observa- 
tion scarcely applies to the religious side of 
our national life, for although there has been 
a great decline in the issue of religious 
books, the activity of nearly all sections of 
the Christian Church during the same period 
has been most marked. ‘The result of this 
is the establishment by the various religious 
denominations of special publishing depart- 
ments for their own particular class of 
religious works. ‘They have also weekly and 
monthly periodicals which circulate amongst 
their own people and through their own 
channels ; and although these with their books 
do not come through the ordinary distri- 
buting agencies, and are not recorded in 
the return of books issued during the year, 


yet, even taking all this into account, there 
is undoubtedly a great decline in the issue of 
religious works. 

This diminution had its commencement 
some twenty to five-and-twenty years ago. 
For some years previous to this period many 
of our religious writers were at the height of 
their popularity and their books were having 
immense sales. Much of this success was 
due to the writers’ influence in the pulpit. 
Among the most prominent was the Rev. 
J. R. Macduft, whose first and best known 
book, and the one that has had the longest 
vitality, was “The Faithful Promiser.” 
Originally written with the intention of being 
sent only to his old friends as a memento of 
his connection with the parish he had just 
left, it found favour, however, with a much 
larger public, who eagerly purchased edition 
after edition until hundreds of thousands of 
copies were disposed of. Next in popularity 
was his “ Morning and Night Watches,” 
which also had an enormous sale, and his 
“Memories of Bethany,” of which sixty 
thousand have been sold. All the books of 
this author were more or less successful (and 
he was a most voluminous writer), but the 
sale of the majority has now very greatly 
decreased, while some are seldom, if ever, 
inquired for. 

Dean Goulburn’s “Thoughts on Personal 
Religion” was once to be found in every 
bookseller’s shop throughout the kingdom, 
and at the height of its popularity had an 
annual sale of nearly ten thousand copies ; 
now its circulation istof a very limited 
character. This was one of the books which 
Mr. Gladstone generally gave to the young 
men who were fortunate enough to come 
within his sphere of influence. 

Another author whose books were for- 
merly very popular was Bishop Oxenden. 
The one which had the largest sale was 
“The Pathway of Safety,” but most of his 
works sold by their tens of thousands. 
Mention should also be made of those by the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, especially his “ Hymns 
of Faith and Hope,” each volume as it 
appeared passing through many editions. 
The following names will bring back to many 
readers titles of books which have been 
appreciated by young as well as old: the 
Rev. John Angell James, the Rev. Newman 
Hall (over a million of the latter’s “Come 
to Jesus” have been disposed of), Miss 
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Havergal, Miss Marsh, Rev. James Hamil- 
ton, Rev. W. Jay,and Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
These names represent a few only out of the 
many writers of religious books which were 
popular thirty years ago. Most of them 
have greatly decreased sales, while others 
have fallen out altogether, and are probably 
quite unknown to the present generation. 
There were also issued about this time 
many religious works published anonymously. 
These caused a great stir, and met with an 
extensive demand. Amongst them were 
“ Able to Save,” ‘“ Pathway of Promise,” 
“ Meet for Heaven,” “Throne of Grace,” 
“ Heaven our Home,” but like the works 
already noticed, they have also run their 
course and are now seldom sought after. 

A series of books were written by Mrs. 
Mortimer, the first and most widely circu- 
lated being “ The Peep of Day,” which was 
followed by “Line upon Line.” These 
books were in the hands of most children, 
and had an enormous circulation. The 
former, which is now out of copyright, still 
sells, but in the edition of to-day the doctrine 
of eternal punishment as formerly taught to 
children has been materially watered down, 
so as to bring it more into harmony with 
present-day opinion. 

The first half of the Victorian Era was ap- 
parently the Golden Age for religious books, 
for besides those writers who issued their 
books independently, there was at this period 
a large number of separate series and libraries 
in vogue which contained reissues of most of 
the leading works by the old divines. 

To show the variety and range of these 
issues, a selected few might here be men- 
tioned. ‘The most important amongst them 
were “The Christian’s Family Library.” 
This was under the editorship of the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, and consisted of about 
fifty-two volumes, ail of a theological cha- 
racter. Another was the “ Biblical Cabinet,”’ 
issued by Clark, of Edinburgh, in forty-six 
volumes. The “Lady’s Closet Library” 
contained volumes on ‘The Marys,” “ The 
Marthas,” “ The Lydias,” “ The Hannahs,” 
&c., of Scripture; “The Christian’s Fire- 
side Library,” in which were such books 
as Bigg’s “ Handbook of Popery” and 
Mc Ilvaine’s “ Evidences of Christianity.” 
“The Library of Christian Biography,” 
edited by Rev. Robert Bickersteth, was 
another important series, whose general title 


indicates the class of literature it contained. 
Under the editorship of such well-known 
men as Dr. Pye Smith, Robert Southey, and 
James Montgomery, a series of ‘Sacred 
Classics” were very popular; so also was 
“The London Theological Library,” con- 
taining such representative works as Lard- 
ner’s “ Credibility of Gospel History” and 
Milner’s “ Church of Christ.” The following 
brief titles of a few series out of many may 
be of interest : “ Protestant’s Sound Litera- 
ture,” “ Pickering’s Christian Classics,” 
* Library of Puritan Divines,” “ The Sacred 
Family Library,” “The Spiritual Library,” 
and “The Practical Christian’s Library.” 
In most of these libraries there appeared an 
edition of some of those old-fashioned and 
now almost obsolete religious books which 
will be represented by the following titles : 
Boston’s **Crook in the Lot,” Sutton’s 
* Learning to Live, and Learning to Die,” 
Ken’s “ Divine Love,” Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
“Imitation of Christ,” Taylor’s “ Holy 
Living and Dying,” Watson’s “ Apology,” 
Baxter’s ‘Saints’ Rest,’ Magee on “ ‘The 
Atonement,” Paley’s “ Evidences,” and Law’s 
“ Serious Call.” Most of these have now a 
very flickering existence, while for others 
there is no market whatever. How truly 
the wise and eloquent words of the present 
Bishop of Ripon in his Hulsean Lectures 
illustrates the reputation and influence of 
many of the writers of religious books both 
ancient and modern, and of the books them- 
selves, some of these having a vitality only 
during their authors’ lives, while others, like 
their writers, shed influence through succeed- 
ing generations. ‘The Bishop says: 

‘“« She (History) measures men not by the 
tawdry reputations of the hour, but by the 
influence they can diffuse; she watches the 
circling wave which forms as men cast their 
force into the great ocean of life, and she 
measures their power by the life of that 
wave ; and she finds that few—few indeed— 
have been able to spread their influences 
beyond their age; she notes many exalted 
to the skies, and she sees that in the next 
generation their name is clean put out ; she 
measures the greatness of men as men do 
the height of mountains, by the length of 
the shadows they cast upon the surface of 
the world; and measuring thus, she bids 
those whose influence lives through the ages 
to sit like gods among the hills of time.” 
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It is intended in this article to consider 
only those works or writers which were of a 
popular character. It would therefore be 
out of place to record the various volumes 
of sermons, biographies, or theological trea- 
tises on the various systems which have 
more or less occupied the attention of 
the religious world, and have to a large 
extent shaped the character of many of our 
denominations. In passing, however, it 
may be of interest to direct attention to that 
vast array of literature which sprang into 
existence through the religious controversies 
which have to a large extent revolutionised 
the English Church. 

The greatest of ‘these was that known as 
the Tractarian Movement, and _ centred 
round the illustrious names of Keble, 
Newman, and Pusey. An extensive library 
might be formed by the works brought forth 
by this polemic controversy. The publica- 
tion of “Essays and Reviews,” Seeley’s 
*“ Ecce Homo,” Gladstone’s *“ Vatican De- 
crees,” and “ Lux Mundi,” edited by Canon 
Gore, also produced a flood of literature 
which has left an indelible mark on religious 
thought and practice. To these may pro- 
bably be traced that diffusion of religious influ- 
ence which has entered into so many branches 
of our literature and even to our fiction. 
This may have assisted the decline of purely 
religious books, but has, on the other hand, 
caused much of our present-day literature to 
be permeated with religious perceptions. 

Another branch of religious literature 
which shows a conspicuous decline is that of 
“Family Prayers.” Thirty years ago no 
bookseller’s shop would be without a copy 
of Oxenden’s, Bickersteth’s, Villiers’, or 


Thornton’s “ Family Prayers,” and such old- 
fashioned volumes as Hawker’s “ Daily Por- 
tion,” “The New  Week’s Preparation,’” 
Jenk’s “ Devotions,” Fletcher’s “Family De- 
votion,” and the “ Family Prayers ” of Top- 
lady and Raven, were all in constant demand. 
With these are associated a number of 
volumes of private devotion, Bishop Wilson’s. 
“ Sacra Privata” and “ Pietas Quotidiana ” 
being the most popular. These, like the 
“ Family Prayers,” show a great decline both 
in their production and sale. It is difficult to- 
suggest a reason for this decline, other than 
that of the general evolution in religious 
thought, which is continually changing the 
course of human progress and action. In 
looking through the volumes which have 
recently appeared upon the literature of 
the Victorian Era, it is surprising to find 
that no place has been found or mention 
made of the authors or of the numer- 
ous religious books which have appeared 
during that period. Is this through an 
apprehension that the writers of our popular 
religious books do not write literature, or 
that the critics do not consider them as 
such? If they are not literature (but upon 
that question it is not within the province 
of this article to decide), it is not sur- 
prising that they should fail to find a place 
in these volumes; but as religion is the 
greatest factor in influencing the character 
of a nation, so from this foundation there 
will spring up in the future a broad, reason- 
able, and intelligent class of writings which 
in their development and thought will be 
more cosmopolitan than doctrinal, and 
which will deserve to be classed as English, 
literature. 
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By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Avtuor or “ Carrots,” * THE Cuckoo 
Crock,” &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XI 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


REAKFAST-TIME the next morn- 
ing found the brother and sister 
at table by themselves, for Mrs. 
Littlewood, of late, did not make 

her appearance much before noon. 


* How did you sleep, Madeleine?” asked 
Horace. ‘ Nothing disturbed you, I hope?” 

*‘Why do you ask? I am not given to 
bad nights. I slept very well, except that 
I think one never sleeps quite as soundly 
the first night in a new place,” she replied. 

« H’m—m!” murmured her brother, but 
there was a good deal of meaning in the 
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inarticulate sound, and a decidedly mis- 
chievous sparkle in his eyes when she 
again addressed him and he was obliged to 
look up. 

“ Horace,” she said, “you have some 
reason or motive for asking how I slept! 
You must tell it to me. Are you only want- 
ing to tease, or is there something that 
you’ve kept to yourself about this house ? 
Is it supposed to be haunted ? ” 

Mr. Littlewood’s face put on an expres- 
sion of preternatural gravity, but Madeleine 
knew him too well to be deceived by this. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. ‘I believe 
you are trying to invent something just to 
frighten me. I know your little ways of 
old. If there had been ” she hesi- 
tated. 

* What ?” asked her brother. 

“T was going to say anything real,” she 
replied: ‘ if there had been anything real of 
the kind, you would not have let us take the 
house, or rather Ryder Morion would not 
have done so without warning us.” 

* Perhaps he doesn’t know,” said Horace 
mysteriously, with a shake of his head which 
expressed more than his words. 

“Tell me at least what you know,” re- 
joined his sister rather impatiently. 

* Will you first promise me,” he replied, 
really in earnest, “ that you won’t mention 
it to mother? Though she is so strong- 
minded, I honestly don’t think she’d like it, 
not having been well lately.” 

Madeleine nodded in acquiescence. 

*“] promise,” she replied; “ but do be 
quick.” 

“ Well,” he said, “to tell you the truth, 
up to now I know very little, but I mean to 
find out more, and I hope you will help me. 
It has something to do with an old story of 
the place being left away from the other 
branch of the family, to whom it had been 
promised by an ancestress. She, as far as I 
can make out, is credited with conscientious 
remorse for her misdeeds or non-deeds, and 
walks about a certain part of the grounds in 
the stupid way that ghosts always do. There, 
now, that is really all I know, but I am 
not inventing.” And Madeleine felt satisfied 
that he was speaking in good faith, as his 
story tallied with the allusions made by 
Mr. Morion, that last time she had seen him 
in London, to some ancient family compli- 
cations. “I know you’ve good nerves,” 
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Horace went on, “‘ and it may add a spice 
of excitement to our time here!” 

“ But how are we to find out more?” 
asked Madeleine. “It would never do to 
be cross-questioning the people about; that 
might annoy Ryder Morion seriously. Who 
told you what you do know ?” 

‘* Two or three people,” he replied. “The 
old vicar knows the whole story, I strongly 
suspect, but I couldn’t get much out of Aim. 
The best people to apply to, but we must 
do it carefully, are the Miss Morions—the 
other Morions, you know, at the cottage over 
there,” inclining his head as he spoke in the 
direction alluded to. 

Madeleine’s interest increased. 

“Would they not mind talking about it ?” 
she asked. ‘Family ghosts are ticklish 
subjects sometimes, and in this case there 
really is some sore feeling still existent, it 
appears.” 

Horace looked up in surprise. 

“ How do you know that ?” he inquired. 

And then she told him what had passed 
between her and Mr. Morion on the sub- 
ject. 

“The daughters, at least one of them,” 
said her brother, ‘“* I know would not mind 
talking about it to us privately. She has 
half-promised to tell me all she knows; but I 
certainly should be very sorry to allude to it 
to the father, or to their mother, for that 
matter. They are both so peculiar, though 
quite different.” 

“ Well, I hope we shall get to know the 
girls,” replied Madeleine, “whatever the 
parents are.” 

‘That reminds me,” said Horace in a 
would-be offhand tone, “I was to tell you 
that Lady Emma hopes to call on my 
mother. Will you tell her so? She surely 
won’t mind having to know these people, 
the only ones really in the place that there 
would be any question of knowing. Of 
course there are others farther off, at the 
other side of the county, or, indeed, some in 
the next county, nearer at hand, whom we 
know already, the Thurles and the Laugh- 
tons—the Scoresbys are almost too far off 
to count—and these we can arrange to see 
or not as we like, later on.” 

Madeleine’s expression was somewhat 
dubious. 

“Of course, when Lady Emma comes 
mamma must see her, and return the call,” 
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she said; “but there, as far as mamma is 
concerned, the acquaintance would probably 
end! She really does want—mamma, I 
mean—to-be perfectly quiet here. Any- 
thing more than that, Horace, I can scarcely 
answer for.” And she watched with some 
curiosity the effect of her words. 

A shade of disappointment crossed his 
face—as to that there was no doubt—but 
he threw it off quickly. 

‘I don’t see that that matters,” he said. 
“The old bear and his wife—a very sub- 
missive wife, too, I should imagine her 
wouldn’t interest my mother, or be interested 
themselves. I believe they ask nothing 
more than to be left alone. But as regards 
the daughters—to tell you the truth, Maddie, 
I can’t help being very sorry for them, and 
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it would really be kind of you to cheer them 
up a little.” 

“TI have no objection,” said Madeleine 
cordially ; “on the contrary, it would be a 
pleasure and interest to me to make friends 
if—you are sure you are not reckoning with- 
out your host, Horace ?—if—I was going to 
say—these girls, on their side, would care 
about it.” 

«“ T am sure they would,” said her brother. 

“JT don’t know,” Madeleine went on. 
‘“‘The way they have lived may make them 
extra shy—proud—I don’t know what to 
call it!—ungetatable. But I promise you 
to do my best, and that carefully in every way. 
I don’t want mamma to begin warning me 
against flying into sudden friendships !—-at 
my age it is absurd; but then mamma never 
remembers that I am no 
longer in my first youth.” 

As she said the words, 
something in her mind 
seemed to contradict them, 
and gradually she recalled 
what gave her this feeling. 
It was the remembrance of 
her mother’s remark the 
afternoon that Mr. Morion 
had called, as to her no 
longer having the excuse of 
“early youth” for thinking 
she could set other people to 
rights. 

“T wonder what made 
her say that?” thought 
Madeleine to herself, but 
Horace’s next words put the 
subject out of her head. 

*T don’t think you need 
anticipate any holding back 
on their side,” he said. 
“ Certainly not on the part of 
—twoofthem. The youngest 
is almost childlike, and the 
eldest, oh! she is really 
charming and out of the 
common. I am sure you 
will take to her.” 

“And why do you ex- 
cept the middle one?” 
asked Madeleine. 

“I don’t feelas if I could 
judge of her,” he said in- 
differently, “She seems a 
changeable sort of girl.” 
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“And they are all 
pretty, more or less, I 
think you said?” con- 
tinued his sister. 

**T don’t know that I 
did say so, though— 
well, yes, I suppose they 
are. But Miss Morion 
is the sort of person 
whose looks you forget 
in. what you feel she must 
be in herself, and the 
others—they really are so 
atrociously dressed!” he 
broke off rather ruefully, 
and yet with a little 
laugh. ‘“ You won’t be 
hypercritical, Maddie, but 
I don’t know about my 
mother.” 

Madeleine was stand- 
ing looking out of the 
window by this time. For 
a midwinter day it bade 
fair to be a very pleasant 
one. ‘Thesky was clear, 
though the lights were 
thin, and in the air there 
was a decided touch of 
frost. 

‘‘ T am glad to be here 
at last,” she said. “You 
are not doing anything 
to-day, I hope, Horace 
—shooting or anything ? 
For I want you to 
show me all over the 
place.” 

“ T’ve kept free on purpose for that,” he 
answered. ‘Shall we go out at once?” 

“ No,” replied Madeleine, with some regret 
in her tone, “I don’t think that would quite 
do. Mamma may want me. I had better 
wait till after luncheon, except for a mere 
stroll near the house. And in the first place 
I want to see something of the house itself. 
Is this the only dining-room?” glancing 
round her as she spoke. 

** Yes,” Horace answered; “none of the 
rooms are very large, except the hall and the 
library. That is really the most curious 
room. I can’t make it out: it seems dis- 
proportionately big, and perfectly filled with 
books, the most modern of which must be 
fifty years old, I should say. Lots of rubbish 





‘*Made some trifling purchases ” 


among them, no doubt, and probably some 
of value if we had an expert to look them 
over.” 

“ Long ago,” said Madeleine, “ no books 
were considered rubbish. They cost too 
much, and the bindings were so heavy that 
they took up much more room. Let us go 
and have a look at them. Just ring the 
bell to let the servants know they can come 
in.” 


’ 


Horace led the way through a little ante- 
room, on the opposite side of which high 
doors led into the two drawing-rooms—all 
the rooms at Craig Morion were lofty—down 
a short passage leading into a longer and 
wider one, then up two or three shallow 
steps to a sort of little dais or landing railed 
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round with heavily carved balusters. Then, 
with a certain air of proprietorship, he threw 
open the heavy oaken door facing them, and 
stood back for his sister to pass in. 

She gave a little cry of surprise. 

“Yes,” she said, “this. is quite a unique 
room. And oh! what a musty smell, 
Horace!” 

The mustiness was quickly accounted for. 
Up to a certain height the walls were lined 
with books, except at one end, where two 
long painted windows looked out on to a 
dark and gloomy path among the shrub- 
beries. The room, even in full daylight, 
would have been almost dark had these 
windows been its only source of illumination. 
But this was not the case, for the walls rose 
to the full height of that part of the house, 
and the arched roof was completed by a glazed 
dome, through which some rays of wintry 
sunshine lighted up the dusty old volumes 
into an almost uniform tint of orange-brown 
which would have delighted the eyes of many 
a painter. 

“I wonder,” continued Madeleine, ‘if 
possibly in old pre-Reformation times this 
was a private chapel ? ” 

“ How clever of you to think of it!” said 
Horace. “It never struck me before, but 
it may very well have been so, I should say, 
though Iam noarcheologist. We will suggest 
it to Ryder when he comes down. That 
gloomy walk,” and he crossed to one of the 
windows as he spoke, “is the short cut 
through the grounds to the church, which 
stands just outside the park wall. So the 
chaplain, if chaplain there was, must have 
found it convenient, as you see there is a 
door in this window.” 

He opened it, and Madeleine looked over 
his shoulder at a short flight of broken, 
moss-grown steps leaing to the ground. 

“ What a gloomy place!” she said, witha 
little shiver, caused partly no doubt by the 
sharp air which met her, “ and how long and 
straight the walk is! I should xo¢ like, 
Horace, I confess, to pace up and down here 
in the twilight, and scarcely, indeed, at any 
time of the day—it can never be anything 
but twilight here! ” 

“They call it the ‘Laurel Walk,’” said 
her brother. ‘It is ” but he stopped 
short, and Madeleine, who had retreated 
inside the room again, did not notice his 
breaking off. 





“It’s too gloomy nere,” she said. “ Why 
isn’t there a fire? A huge fire would mend 
matters a little and be good for the books 
too, though the room does not seem damp, 
I must say.” 

“No,” Horace replied, “the whole place 
is wonderfully dry. You see, it has splendid 
natural drainage from standing so high. 
There is a fire once a week or so, I believe, 
but we can have one every day if you like, 
though I fear the books, if there are any 
valuable ones, are gone past redemption with 
the long neglect.” 

“T should like to get to the brighter 
part of the house—the other side,” said 
Madeleine, moving towards the door by 
which they had entered ; but to her surprise 
Horace crossed the room to the other corner 
—that farthest from the windows, and 
appeared to be fumbling among the book- 
shelves. 

‘Qh come,” she said impatiently, “it is 
so cold, and I don’t want my first impression 
of the house to be a gloomy one.” 

‘Nor do I,” he answered ; and then 
glancing in his direction, Madeleine was 
almost startled by a sudden glow of light 
and warmth behind him. “ You don’t calt 
this gloomy,” he proceeded, and Madeleine, 
hastening forward, saw that his apparent 
fumbling among the books had in reality 
been the feeling for a spring, by which to 
open a door, concealed by rows of “ dummy ” 
volumes, which now stood wide open, giving 
access to a cosy and inviting looking 
sanctum or smaller library, where a splendid 
fire was burning, and where moreover—for 
this was at an angle of the building—the 
morning sun penetrated brightly, through 
windows facing east and south. 

“Qh, how charming!” cried Madeleine, 
hurrying over to the fireplace. “Is this 
where you have established yourself, 
Horace ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “hence my intimate 
acquaintance with the library, and the short 
cut down the Laurel Walk. This is one of 
the jolliest rooms in the house, and you see 
I’ve got all my own belongings here already. 
And you don’t know all its attractions yet! 
There is a hidden door in the corner here 
too, opening on to a private staircase up to 
a couple of capital rooms—bedroom and 
dressing-room—which I’ve taken possession 
of. They communicate as well with the 
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main part of the house, where all your rooms 
are. But it is jolly, isn’t it? I don’t believe 
Ryder has any idea how comfortable this old 
place might be.” 

He seemed as pleased as any schoolboy 
with his new quarters ; and Madeleine, on 
her side, was girl enough to enter into the 
little excitement in connection with their 
temporary home with equal zest. She in- 
sisted on following her brother up the little 
staircase to see his other rooms, then down 
passages and across landings to the main 
staircase, down which they came again to 
visit the drawing-rooms. Of these there 
were two, on the whole the most attractive 
rooms on the ground floor, for they had 
windows on both sides, and though their 
furniture was somewhat scanty and quaint, 
and there was naturally an air of unusedness 
about them, Madeleine’s quick eye soon 
decided that with a little rearrangement, 
some high growing plants and ferns here 
and there, books, photographs, and so on, it 
would be easy to give them a homelike and 
gracious aspect. 

**T thought,” said Horace, “‘ that mother 
could probably use the smaller one as a sort 
of boudoir, and if you want a den of your 
own, Maddie, there’s rather a nice little 
corner room close to where you are, upstairs. 
A plainly furnished little place, as you prefer, 
I know, for your various avocations, which 
don’t always find favour in the maternal 
eye.” 

Madeleine laughed. 

“Show it to me,” she said. And upstairs 
again they went. The little room was 
greatly approved of. “ Yes,” agreed Made- 
leine, “it is just what I like. Not so very 
little after all—large enough to have a friend 
or two at tea privately. You must hunt me 
up a few more chairs and a sofa from some- 
where. Yes, this room is a capital idea. I 
can bring in any botanical spoils, or cut out 
my poor work, without fear of annoying 
mamma by my untidiness.” 

“You are very untidy, you know,” said 
Horace, who had all a soldier’s precision 
and orderliness. “I don’t mean in your 
dress, of course, but I do sometimes sym- 
pathise with mother.” 

“Oh, don’t preach, Horace!” answered 
his sister, for her untidiness was an old 
Story. ‘* By-the-bye, are there any poor 
people about here?” 


“Scarcely any in the place itself,” said 
Horace. “But there is a queer fishing 
village not far off, the old vicar tells me, 
full of attraction for the artistic as well as 
the philanthropic. The people keep very 
much to themselves, and are delightfully 
picturesque, awfully dirty, and generally 
barbaric.” 

‘«‘ Why doesn’t he look after them, then ?” 
said Madeleine rather sharply. 

* Poor old chap,” answered Horace, “ he 
can’t. He would if he could, even though 
it isn’t his business. But he has plenty of 
work in his own parish, even though there’s 
very little actual poverty.” 

‘¢ Of course,” said Madeleine, “ the cure 
of souls is the same responsibility, whether 
it concerns the well-to-do or the poor. 
What is the name of the fishing village ?” 

“Scaling Harbour. The people are sup- 
posed to be partly of Spanish descent,” said 
her brother, “ and they look like it.” 

“Ts there no church, then, or mission- 
room, or anything ?” inquired Madeleine. 

Horace shook his head. 

“ Certainly no church ; and mission-rooms 
don’t seem to have found their way up here. 
The parson at Craig Bay should look after it, 
I suppose! He is certainly not overbur- 
dened with money, though.” 

“ And whom does the place belong to ?” 
asked his sister. 

‘‘ Partly to Ryder,” Horace replied, as if 
rather tired of the subject. “You can 
tackle him about it—you generally have a 
crow of some kind or other to pick with him, 
it seems to me.” 

Madeleine flushed a little. 

‘«¢ Don’t say that,” she began. ‘To tell you 
the truth, I fear I have already annoyed him 
rather about his ‘absenteeism’ as regards 
this place.” 

Horace laughed. 

“ Upon my word, Maddie,” he said, * no 
one can accuse you of not having the 
courage of your opinions. It isn’t every- 
body—not I, I confess, for one—who would 
venture to pull up Ryder Morion for any- 
thing he does or does not do, or choose to 
do.” 

Madeleine still looked annoyed. 

“I think it must run in the family,” she 
said in a tone of irritation. 

«* What—and what family?” inquired her 
brother. 
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“ Bearishness,” she replied curtly — 
*‘bearishness in the Morion family, of 
course.” 

Horace shrugged his shoulders. 

They were crossing the landing to go 
downstairs again ; but at that moment Mrs. 
Littlewood’s maid met them with a request 
that Madeleine would go to her mother’s 
room fora moment. So telling her brother 
that she would join him in a few minutes 
for their projected stroll round the house, 
she left him to do as she was asked. 


CHAPTER XII 


LADY EMMA “GETS IT OVER” 


A Day or two passed. The weather fufilled 
its amiable promises to the Littlewoods on 
their first arrival, and was all that could be 
desired, excepting that the cold increased. 

But then, as Mrs. Littlewood observed with 
warmth, what else could be expected up in 
the north, and in the month of January ? 
For her part she enjoyed the bracing air—it 
was what she had wanted. Nor did Madeleine 
object to it: she drove with her mother in an 
open carriage in the afternoon, Mrs. Little- 
wood well enveloped in furs, and she went 
long walks with her brother in the morning, 
so that before she had slept three or four 
nights at Craig Morion she had already 
acquired some knowledge of the locality. 

There came a day, however—the Friday 
after their arrival—when the forbidding aspect 
of the sky made Mrs. Littlewood decide that 
it would be scarcely prudent to risk the 
possibilities of the heavy clouds, and more 
advisable to remain indoors. Her daughter 
received this ultimatum with philosophy, 
even though Horace was off on his own 
account, and not available for a walk or 
drive. The pony had not yet been found, 
though several had been interviewed. But 
this morning’s post had brought news of one 
which, according to the description, bade fair 
to unite all desirable qualifications, and 
Madeleine’s brother had gone at once—a 
journey of some little distance—to judge for 
himself as to its suitability. 

Luncheon over, Madeleine, wrapping her- 
self up warmly, started for a brisk walk to the 
village, which had not yet begun to pall upon 
her by its familiarity. Indeed, the shops 
were so far a source of amusement to her, 


combining as most of them did, during the 


winter, a little of everything, including some 
things rarely to be found except in such “olla 
podrida.” 

“It reminds me,” she said to herself, “ of 
that queer little hamlet on the Devon coast, 
where Horace and I were. sent for change of 
air after whooping-cough. I remember the 
wonderful little work-boxes, or button-boxes, 
with landscapes on the lid, which we con- 
sidered perfect works of art, and which I am 
certain one could never have found in any 
London shops at any date. Horace and I 
joined together to get one for mamma, and 
I believe she has it still.” 

She entered the shop in front of whose 
window she was standing, and made some 
trifling purchases—two or three baskets of 
different sizes and of rather quaint construc- 
tion, which would be “just the thing,” she 
thought, for the treasures—botanical and 
others — which, even in midwinter, she 
seldom came home from a ramble in the 
country without. Then she took a fancy for 
some wonderful, many coloured check mate- 
rial, which she caught sight of on a shelf: it 
was of the old-fashioned “ gingham” make, 
and struck Madeleine as a pleasing variety for 
the aprons she contributed to her needlework 
guild. And she was much amused by find- 
ing, when she came to give her name and 
address for sending the somewhat bulky 
parcel, that doing so was quite a work of 
supererogation, as the well-pleased shop- 
woman intercepted the words of direction by 
a deferential, “Oh yes, ma’am, quite right— 
Miss Littlewood, at the big house!” 

Madeleine walked home briskly, but she 
had made a détour on her way to the village, 
and it was now later than she had imagined. 
As she paused in the hall on her return, 
intending merely to divest herself of her 
outermost wraps before glancing in to see if 
her mother was in the drawing-room, a door 
leading to the offices opened, and a footman 
—who, to tell the truth, had been posted by 
his superior in office, to look out for the 
young lady’s return, in order to pave the way 
for a possibly called-for mediation with his 
mistress—appeared, of whom she made the 
inquiry. 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. Mrs, 
Littlewood is in the inner drawing-room, 
and,” with the air of announcing an event 
which made Madeleine realise how far they 
were from London, “there are visitors, ma’am.” 
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“Who are they?” she inquired, with some 
apprehension of her mother’s displeasure. 

“Lady Emma Morion,and two young ladies. 
Bateson thought it right to say ‘at home,’ 
though we had no orders, owing to the name, 
ma’am.” But there evidently was some 
misgiving in his mind, not unshared by 
Madeleine. 

“Tt is- unlucky,” she thought, “that I 
should have gone out this afternoon, for I 
don’t want mamma to be prejudiced against 
these Morions, for the daughters’ sakes. Who 
could have thought of them calling on such 
a threatening day? I must do my best.” 
And without further delay she passed through 
the larger drawing-room into the smaller one, 
where her mother usually sat. 

It was not till long afterwards—an “ after- 
wards” bringing with it relations which 
allowed the tragic element to melt into the 
comic, on looking back to that afternoon’s 
history—that Madeleine fully knew the relief 
her appearance brought with it to the very 
unhappy-looking group in the boudoir. 

* You came in like a ray of sunshine or a 
breath of fresh, sweet air,” she was told in 
that hereafter-to-come “ afterwards.” 

She meant to do her best, and she did it, 
and she was not one to do such things by 
halves. As far as “‘ goodwill” went Frances 
Morion was certainly not behind her; but 
then Frances was at a disadvantage from her 
want of social experience—more at a dis- 
advantage than the quiet calm of her manner 
might have led one to suppose, as this only 
made her appear somewhat impassive and 
phlegmatic. Madeleine, on the contrary, 
forearmed by a certain amount of knowledge 
of the ground, discarded for once the self- 
containedness which was usual to her, and 
which she had learned to adopt as a cloak 
for her real impulsiveness. Nothing could 
have been easier, kindlier, more girlish even, 
without a touch of self-assertion, than her 
greeting of the three strangers—Lady Emma 
stiffly established on one end of her hostess’s 
sofa, her eldest daughter a chair or two off, 
cudgelling her brains for some observations 
which might possibly draw forth a spark of 
kin-making “nature” in the direction of 
sympathy from Mrs. Littlewood; Betty seated 
at a much greater distance, dreamily gazing 
out into the wintry garden, apparently 


indifferent, in reality throbbing with dis- 
appointment for Frances’ sake at “ Mr. 
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Littlewood’s”’ non-appearance, and at the 
well-bred unapproachableness of the two 
seniors of the party. 

She had begged to be allowed to come, 
and Lady Emma had given in, little suspect- 
ing the girl’s real motive of hoping, by some 
innocent tact and diplomacy, to help the 
position, perhaps to “ throw ¢hem together,” 
as Eira expressed it, seeing that it was almost 
a case of “ three being no company.” 

“For mamma and Mrs. Littlewood are 
sure to talk,” said Eira, “and then Miss: 
Littlewood would absorb Frances, and 
Frances in her usual dreadfully unselfish 
way would think herself bound to talk only 
to her, and fe would feel himself snubbed 
very likely.” 

And, alas! “mamma and Mrs. Little- 
wood ” found nothing to say; and for once 
even Frances seemed discomfited, and no- 
“he” appeared, and his sister evidently did 
not want to make friends. For her mother 
forgot to mention—or refrained from doing 
so—that Madeleine was out. 

Altogether it was a terrible fiasco, and 
Betty’s one great longing was to get out, 
and rush home and burst into tears in the 
arms of the sympathetic Eira, when—the 
door opened, and, with it, light and life 
and “sugar and spice and all things nice” 
seemed almost immediately to pervade the 
atmosphere. 

Madeleine’s first greeting—to Lady Emma, 
of course—had just that touch of deference 
which gratified the elder woman. Mrs. 
Littlewood, who, to give her her due, was 
feeling far more conscious of being bored 
and stupid herself—for to tell the truth she 
had been more than half asleep when the 
visitors were announced—than of any posi- 
tive irritation at them, gave an inaudible 
sigh of relief. Frances, when the newcomer 
turned to her with something in her eyes 
which said tacitly, “ I hope you will like me, 
I mean to like you,” was won on the spot. 
Only Betty’s half-childish gravity, her big 
dark eyes fixing themselves on Madeleine 
with dubious inquiry—only Betty struck 
Madeleine as somewhat baffling and un- 
responsive. The thought darted quickly 
through her mind : 

“I wonder if this is the youngest of the 
three, or the middle one, whom Horace 
spoke of as a ‘changeable sort of girl not 
easy to understand’? I fancy she must be 
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that one. She is pretty, very pretty, but the 
other one is almost beautiful.” 

We all know how much more quickly 
thoughts pass through our minds than it 
takes to relate them. The sound of the 
door opening seemed still in the visitors’ 
ears as Madeleine seated herself in the best 
position for talking to Frances, and at the 
same time keeping an alert though dutiful 
eye on the two mammas. 

“JT am so sorry I was out when you 
came,” she began. “I wish I had happened 
to meet you in the park; I should have 
turned back, as I had really nothing to do 
of the least consequence.” 

“<I am very glad you have come in,” said 
Frances in a tone that gave the common- 
place words real meaning. ‘But we have 
only been here a few minutes.” 

“What a gloomy day it is!” resumed 
Madeleine. ‘My mother was afraid of 
going out, though reatly, mamma,” she went 
‘on, turning to her, “it is scarcely colder 
than yesterday.” 

** Do you dread the cold much?” inquired 
Lady Emnia. ‘I did when we first came 
here, but once I got used to it a little I 
found it really less insidious than the damp 
of the winters of my own old home.” 

Mrs. Littlewood brightened up. 

“In Ireland that was, I believe?” she 
inquired, with more interest than she had 
yet shown. ‘“ How one’s life changes! J 
was brought up principally abroad, a good 
deal in hot climates, as my father had several 
‘diplomatic appointments in South America 
.and elsewhere, and yet now I prefer a cold, 
-or at least a bracing, climate to any other.” 

“So do I,” said Lady Emma, “ though it 
mecessitates some care. I make a rule of 
never staying out ” But Madeleine lis- 
tened to no more—the good ladies were 
sufficiently launched on their way probably 
to as much intimacy as they would ever 
achieve. This reflection, however, did not 
trouble Mrs. Littlewood’s daughter. 

“It is not the least necessary,” she 
thought, “for them to see very much of 
each other. Neither wishes it, I am sure, 
and it will do just as well, or better, to be 
just on friendly terms, and leave me free to 
see as much as I can of the daughters, at 
least of this eldest one. I quite agree with 
Horace about her,’ and she turned with a 
pleasant feeling of relief again to Frances, 
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feeling at liberty now to give to. her her 
whole attention, not troubling herself specially 
about the younger girl with the dreamy, just 
now almost gloomy eyes, who still sat gazing 
out of the window, as if absorbed in the 
wintry scene before her. 

The next few minutes passed rapidly for 
the two elder girls. Something in Frances’ 
quiet eyes told Madeleine that the attraction 
she felt was reciprocated, and not likely to 
be effervescent, and already they touched 
upon several topics which promised to call 
forth their common sympathy—like glades 
in a forest clearing, gently lighted by the 
sunshine, inviting and promising further 
charm in exploring at one’s leisure. 

Then afternoon tea made its appearance, 
and Madeleine’s duties in dispensing it, 
tactfully aided by Frances, for still the little 
figure in the window sat motionless, scarcely 
arousing itself even when summoned to 
come nearer the tea-table. 

“Can I help you in any way?” she— 
Betty—asked, half mechanically. Then 
seeing that everybody’s wants had been 
supplied, she retreated again cup in hand to 
the corner. 

«What a queer girl she seems,” though: 
Madeleine. “Perhaps she is only des- 
perately shy.” 

Suddenly the door opened, and Horace 
made his appearance. By this time the 
fading daylight was giving a shadowy look 
to the room, and for the first moment the 
young man’s eyes were a little at a loss. 
But the fire was burning brightly, and 
another glance or two revealed to him the 
position of things. It all looked very com- 
fortable and friendly, and a feeling of 
satisfaction stole through him, though his 
manner was studiously quiet, almost deferen- 
tial as he shook hands with Lady Emma and 
her elder daughter. Then turning in quest 
of Betty, whom he had early perceived by 
her window, to his surprise he found her 
flown. For with one of her sudden move- 
ments—Betty’s impulses were not confined 
to speech—she had darted at his entrance : 
across the room, towards the tea-table, and 
was now established as near to Madeleine as 
she could manage, looking up in her face, 
greatly to the latter’s surprise, with a curious 
air of determination to find something to 
talk about to her! 

Considerably amused, a little puzzled, but 
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nothing loth, Madeleine responded to Betty’s 
unexpectedly friendly overture. 

“ She is a funny little thing,” she thought. 
“But Horace will enjoy talking to Miss 
Morion”; and she devoted herself with 
kindly unselfishness to encourage Betty’s 
spasm of sociability. 

“Do you care for pictures?” inquired 
the younger girl, so abruptly that Madeleine 
for an instant or two scarcely took in the 
sense of the words. 

‘ Pictures,” she repeated absently, “ what 
kind of pictures?” with the sort of smile 
with which one encourages a timid child. 

“ Oh! I don’t know exactly,” said Betty, 
“‘any kind of pictures. I—I suppose you 
see lots in London ?” 

“Do you mean in exhibitions?” said 


Madeleine. “ Yes, of course they are always 
interesting. I don’t paint myself, though ; 
do you?” 


“Qh dear, no,” said Betty, with rather 
unnecessary emphasis ; ‘and I don’t know 
anything about pictures. I don’t think I 
care for them much.” And then as she 
fancied that Madeleine’s head was veering 
in the direction of Frances and her brother, 
she burst out into another little rush of 
polite conversation. 

‘‘T have never been in London,” as if this 
fact was sure to enlist her companion’s 
interest, which to tell the truth it did. 

‘“* Really?” said Madeleine. “I rather envy 
you. I often do envy those who have not 
seen much or travelled much till they were 
old enough to understand something of what 
they saw.” 

At another time Betty would have under- 
stood and probably taken up the suggestions 
in this remark, but just now her brain, by 
no means a deficient one, was too absorbed 
by one dominant idea. 

‘“‘ They are getting on nicely,” she thought 
as some snatches of the /éfe-a-téte a few 
chairs off caught her ears. ‘I must keep 
Miss Littlewood talking to me, or Eira 
will think me stupid when I tell her about 
it.” 

“Frances was there once,” she said, “ for 
a fortnight. She got to know several of the 
shops, which was a very good thing, wasn’t 
it? She wrote down the names and addresses 
of some of them, and just lately we have 
written for things—we had—” here she 
stopped and grew crimson, and Madeleine, 


wondering what could be the cause of this 
sudden embarrassment, said kindly : 

“Yes? I hope the results were satis- 
factory. About Christmas time, in the 
country, one seems always to have so many 
wants.” 

Betty laughed. Her laugh was extremely 
pretty, and it seemed to set both her and 
her companion more at their ease. 

“ Wants!” she said, with, for the first 
time, some of her own natural manner. “I 
don’t think our wants are confined to 
Christmas! They go on all the year round, 
but—” then with a little flush again, and a 
mental “ she looks so kind ”—* I don’t see 
why I mayn’t tell you,” she went on aloud, 
though with a slightly lowered voice. “ This 
Christmas we were so lucky, <A friend—an 
old friend—sent us a present to spend as we 
liked, and you don’t know how delightful it 
has been! We have so enjoyed ordering 
things! The only fear was that mamma 
wouldn’t like it, but it has come all right. 
Frances explained it so nice!y to her!” 

“ How nice!” said Madeleine. “ That 
kind of present often gives far more pleasure 
than anything else. I remember when I 
was about—I suppose about your age—the 
intense delight of my father’s giving me 
money one birthday, when he had not been 
able tochoosea gift as usual.” —*“She is a dear 
little thing, after all,” she thought to herself: 
‘she cannot be more than eighteen or nine- 
teen: she is surely the youngest! ” 

“ How interesting it must be,” she went 
on again aloud, “to have sisters to consult 
with about such things. My two sisters 
were the eldest of us all, and I am the 
youngest. They married before I grew up, 
so I almost feel like an only daughter at 
home. And you are like me, are you not? 
the youngest, though you still have your 
sisters with you.” 

Betty shook her little head sagely. 

* No,” she said, “I am not the youngest. 
Eira is nearly two years younger, just twenty- 
two.” 

“Just twenty-two!” repeated Madeleine, 
“and you two years older! You don’t 
I can’t 


mean to say you are twenty-four ! 
believe it.” 

“ But it’s true,” said Betty, with a smile; 
then a sudden misgiving seizing her that by 
her way of speaking Miss Littlewood might 
infer that Frances’ age was more mature 

















“‘She drove with her mother ” 


than it was in reality, she went on quickly : 
“We are all three near in age, though 
Frances is so much better and wiser than 
Eira and I—especially than I—that it often 
seems as if she were a second mother to 
us!” 

“T see,” said Madeleine thougitfully, her 
eyes straying in Frances’ direction. Then 
a smile irradiated her whole face, adding 
greatly to its charm. “I daresay you 
wouldn’t suspect me of such a thing,” she 
said, “but do you know if I let myself go, 
I should really be afraid of getting too 
enthusiastic about your sister? She is so— 
beautiful, in the best way; beautiful with 
goodness as well as literally !” 

Betty’s heart was now completely won. 

“ Yes,” she said simply, “‘ what you say is 
true.” 

Just then there came a little break in the 
conversation between Frances and her host, 
which had hitherto been progressing most 
propitiously. Horace glanced in Betty’s 
direction. 








** Madeleine is greatly interested in this 
house,” he observed. “I suppose you all 
know it well ?” and as he addressed himself 
directly to the younger sister, she had no 
choice but to reply, and at the same 
moment, Frances moved to a chair nearer 
Madeleine’s, and the two went on with 
their interrupted talk. 

“No,” said Betty, “not so very well, 
though of course we have been all over it.” 

“My sister was much struck by the 
library,” he resumed, in his turn changing 
his seat for one nearer hers. 

Betty’s shy eyes glanced at him question- 
ingly with latent reproach. She knew that 
he knew the association that the room must 
have for her with the dreaded Laurel Walk, 
and she looked upon his avoidance of the 
other evening’s adventure as tacitly promised, “\* 
till an opportunity presented itself of her 
explaining more to him. 

“T don’t like the library,” she said in a 
lower tone. “I don’t like that side of the 
house at all.” 
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He understood her. 

** Don’t be afraid,” he said, dropping his 
voice also. “Iam not going to tease you 
about it, though I should like to know more 
of the story.” 

A grateful glance out of those same eyes 
was his reward, and at that moment Lady 
Emma rose from her seat. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, with un- 
wonted affability. ‘I had no idea it was so 
late. Frances, my dear, Betty, we shall be 
benighted if we don’t make haste! ” 

“I hope you have plenty of wraps,” said 
Mrs. Littlewood. “ Are you driving ?” 

“Oh no,” Lady Emma replied, though 
the inquiry did not displease her, “it is 
nothing of a walk. Mr. Morion hopes to 
find you at home some day soon, I was 
nearly forgetting to say.” 

“IT shall be delighted,” 
murmured Mrs. Littlewood, 
not sorry, however, that the 
farewells to Frances and her 
sister obviated the need of 
saying more. Her eyes 
rested a moment somewhat 
coldly on Frances as they 
shook hands, then glanced 
off with more cordiality 
to Betty’s solemn little 
face. 

“ Good-bye, my dear,” the 
last two words escaping her 
almost involuntarily. Then 
to everybody’s surprise, her 
own possibly included, she 
gently touched the girl’s soft 
slightly flushed cheek, with a 
little gesture of caress in her 
pretty fingers. “You will 
come to see us again soon, I 
hope ?” 

And Betty lifting her eyes 
realised for the first time 
the delicate charm of ‘ Mr. 
Littlewood’s mother,” as 
she smiled in response. 

«* What a lot I shall have 
to tell Eira!” thought Betty, 
as she followed her mother 
and sister out of the room. 
“ After all, it has gone off 
capitally, and I thought 
everything at first was turn- 
ing out wrong.” 
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Their host accompanied them to the hall 
door. 

“You are sure you don’t mind crossing 
the park alone, now it is so nearly dark ?” he 
said, with some little hesitation. 

“Oh, not in the least,” replied Lady 
Emma with decision ; for, truth to tell, she 
had had enough and to spare of “society ” 
for the time being, though on the whole it 
had been less antipathetic than she had 
expected. 

‘Oh dear, no, we are so accustomed to 
it,’ Frances repeated, though as her mother 
walked on she was obliged to delay a moment 
to listen to Horace’s last words. 

‘** There is a pony in the yard,” he said, 
“waiting for Madeleine to see. Otherwise 
I hope you would have allowed me to escort 
you home.” 





“* You will come to see us again soon, I hope?’” 
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Betty had already run on. 

“Oh, we are quite right, I assure you,” 
said Frances. “I hope the pony will please 
your sister.” 

Horace stood for a moment looking after 
them, then turned into the house again to 
summon Madeleine. 

“Well?” he began, when they were on 
their way to the stable-yard. ‘* What do you 
think of the Fir Cottagers ?” 

“T like the daughters extremely,” said 
Madeleine heartily, “ both of them, though 
they are so different ; and mamma and Lady 
Emma took to each other quite satisfactorily 
—quite as much as is necessary.” 

“T’m glad of that,’ her brother replied 
simply. 

On their side the three wending their 
way homewards were discussing their new 
acquaintances in greater detail. 

“JT think them charming,” said Betty 
eagerly, “ even the mother, and somehow 


I didn’t expect to like her. But didn’t she 
speak kindly at the end? And, oh! how 
pretty she must have been, Frances.” 

“Yes,” agreed Lady Emma, one of whose 
good qualities, negatively speaking, was an 
absence of any spirit of small feminine 
jealousy. “Her daughter is not nearly so 
pretty.” 

“ But she, Miss Littlewood, has a very 
nice face,” said Frances. ‘ On the whole 
I am sure we shall find them pleasant 
neighbours.” 

Lady Emma gave a sigh. 

“TI am glad to have got the call over, 
any way,” she said in a tone of relief, adding 
reflectively, “and I daresay if your father 
has no objection you may enjoy seeing 
something ofthe girl, It might be 
mutually pleasant,” mentally resolving to 
put things in this light to her husband, 
whose terror of being patronised was a 
mania. 
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By THE Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


SIXTH PAPER—SHAKESPEARE—(continued) 


NOW turn to the lessons taught in 

Shakespeare’s plays as a whole. The 

meaning of life comes to us mostly 

in great revealing flashes and intense 
emotions. Imagine the poorest and com- 
monest of our rude sailor boys, trained 
from infancy in a home of rough hard- 
ship, coarse in manner, it may be ignorant 
in mind, rude in speech, with nothing 
grand about him, except his humanity. 
He steps ashore after long toils on the 
stormy seas, and lo! as he enters his native 
village, ‘‘ heart-shaking news meets him in 
long accumulated arrears,” and rushing up 
to the little churchyard the poor lad flings 
himself in a passion of sobs and tears upon 
his mother’s grave. Is he not, as it were, 
transfigured by that sor.ow? Is not his 
whole being illuminated at that moment into 
something of tragic and poetic grandeur, 
which shows that “poor humanity” is 
greater than we know, as it struggles in vain 


with apparently ruthless destiny? Much of 
all lives, and all of some men’s lives, is 


A life of nothings, nothing worth, 
From that first nothing ere our birth, 
To that last nothing under earth. 


if this were all we are hardly better than the 
animals, and might ask with Shakespeare 
What is a man? 
If his chief good and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more, 


We must be roused out of this corrupting 
delusion of earthiness, which Bunyan repre- 
sents by his man with the muck rake; or 
else 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 


And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The road to dusty death. 


Now Shakespeare will help us, as no 
other secular writer can, to realise the awful 
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reality and solemnity of our existence. There 
are no shams in his presentment of life as it 
is—no sickly fetish worship; no miserable 
conventions, no namby-pamby make believes. 
He does not think that life can be explained 
by a few rose-pink sentimentalities. He 
‘“‘holds, as it were, a mirror up to nature.” 
He portrays manhood alike in its grandeur 
and in its littleness, as now it “bursts of 
great heart,” and now “slips in sensual 
mire.” If you only read Shakespeare as a 
dramatist who wrote plays to be represented 
for our amusement on the boards of a 
theatre, you know nothing of him. “He 
saw life steadily and saw it whole.” You 
may trace, as you pass through his plays in 
chronological order—from the airy, fantastic 
laughter of ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” to the 
serene and mellow wisdom of the “Tempest” 
how— amid experiences of life often in- 
tensely bitter, and through temptation which 
came with awful force to his vivid tempera- 
ment—Shakespeare had not only grown year 
after year in mental stature, but had also 
learned moral soberness and spiritual wisdom. 
As Goethe said: “ His plays are much more 
than poems. The reader seems to have 
before him the books of fate, against which 
is beating the tempest of eager life, so as to 
drive the leaves backwards and forwards with 
violence.” And his plays became deeper in 
awful meaning as his life went on. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in some memorable pages 
of the Preface to his ‘ History of the World,” 
traces the vindication of the moral order, 
the glory of faithfulness, and the certain 
Nemesis of evil doing in the lives of our 
English kings ; but how much more power- 
fully is this set forth in Shakespeare’s historic 
plays! Heillustrates for us with incomparable 
art and power the sure workings of the law 
of retribution, not by way of arbitrarily- 
administered reward or punishment, but in 
the way of the natural consequences and 
outcome of human deeds. The historic 
plays do not rise to the incomparable 
grandeur of some of Shakespeare’s later 
tragedies of passion. Yet no writer has 
ever surpassed the lessons of moral wisdom 
to which we may attain by studying the 
normal results of good or of evil doing, as 
he delineates them in the fortunes of King 
John the hypocritical dastard, and Richard II. 
the fantastic dreamer, and Richard III. the 
open villain, and Henry VI. the feeble and 
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unmanly saint, and Henry V. the prosaic 
but resolute and practical well-doer. This 
young hero-king evidently attained to Shake- 
speare’s highest ideal of manly and victorious 
integrity of life as a ruler and as a man. 

Into five especially of the plays which 
belong to the closing epochs of his life, 
Shakespeare has poured his most Titanic - 
conceptions of the evil of the world, and 
what it means. Those plays are “ Hamlet,” 
“ Timon of Athens,” “ Othello,” ‘“ Macbeth,” 
and “ King Lear.” Of the lessons of Hamlet, 
and of the fine curses of Timon, “ with his 
noble heart, which strongly loathing greatly 
broke,” it would take me too long to speak. 
At the other three plays we will, by way 
of illustration, cast a passing glance. 

In “Othello” Shakespeare has given us 
his most finished picture of a full-blown and 
irredeemable scoundrel: the only absolute 
and quite unmitigated incarnation of moral evil 
whom he has portrayed. Iago is a sensual 
egotist, who, because he disbelieves wholly in 
goodness and chooses to create in his own 
mind a suspicion equally vile and ground- 
less, entraps one after another of the innocent 
to their ruin, and becomes a very demon of 
iniquity, doing the devil’s authentic work. 
He has not enough belief even to create 
remorse in him. Malignity and animalism 
suffice this human Mephistopheles. Lodovico 
calls him “a viper and a hellish villain,” and 
he is the only monster entirely without one 
gleam of a redeeming feature whom Shake- 
speare has created. Othello, disillusioned at 
last from the envenomed spell, looks at the 
man who has destroyed him, and says: 


I look down towards his feet ; but that’s a fable. 
If that thou be’st a devil I cannot kill thee. 


And again : 


Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body ? 


Iago is a specimen of those “men slugs 
and human serpentry” of whom Keats speaks. 
He feeds on dust, and by the potent alchemy 
of his own baseness transmutes it into 
venom. Of course, as befalls all such 
“human serpentry” in the long run, his 
own head is crushed. But while all our 


sympathy and love is for the victims, whose 
innocence he has plunged into sin, into 
rashness, and into uttermost ruin, we can 
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hardly feel one spark of pity for this clever, 
atrocious, successful reprobate when he is 
tortured and executed amid our uttermost 
loathing. For Desdemona, for Cassio, for 
rash, honest Othello, “crushed and beaten 
to their ruin by this demon’s anger stern,” 
we have nothing but heartfelt compassion ; 
and thus the inherent majesty of goodness 
asserts itself as the one supreme thing to be 
sought after, even amid the deadly triumph 
of wickedness. A writer who thus intensely, 
and by the indirect grandeur of his art, 
convinces us that, as Milton says, “ If Virtue 
feeble were, Heaven itself would stoop to 
her,” furnishes us with the strongest possible 
arguments for our inherent belief in God 
and immortality, and thus teaches us the 
most solemn and eternal lessons. 

Again, Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth” is the 
tragedy of “Sin its own avenger.” It sets 
before us in lurid illumination the horrors of a 
guilty conscience scourging the offender with 
whips and scorpions, and making the mur- 
derer his own executioner. Remorse afflicts 
the man who is tampering with his first 
experiences of crime, and “when the plea- 
sure has been tasted and is gone, and nothing 
is left of the crime but the ruin it has 
wrought, then, too, the Furies take their seats 
upon the midnight pillow!” And Shake- 
speare teaches us this law of the moral world 
with a force which thrills our deepest hearts. 
But “ Macbeth” is also a study of sempta- 
tion. All sin begins in the consent of the 
evil which is within us to the suggestion 
which comes from without us. “ The tempt- 
ing opportunity always meets the susceptible 
disposition.” Macbeth’s passion to be king, 
even at the cost of bloody treachery, is 
stimulated by the juggling prophecy of the 
three witches. He entertains the evil thought, 
till it has become the evil wish and the evil 
purpose ; and he is further stimulated to the 
actual abhorrent crime by the stern deter- 
mination of his wife, till the two, in spite of 
the fierce recalcitration of their own alarmed 
consciences, murder their king and guest, the 
gracious Duncan. Feeling the awful ghastli- 
ness of the crime into which he had thus been 
led, Macbeth cries : 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? Nay, this my hand 
will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 


On the other hand, Lady Macbeth, in 
contemplation of her husband’s shrinking 
conscience, cries : * A little water clears us of 
this deed!” But she, too, lives to find, in 
the agonies of dreaming sleep, that not even 
all the perfumes of Arabia will sweeten 
her little hand from the sickening taint of 
blood which she imagines herself to have 
washed away at once with a few drops of 
water. 

Thus Macbeth exhibits “that frightful 
page in the book of human destinies of 
which the head-line is ‘ Desires Accom- 
plished.’” That page cannot but be a 
*‘frightful” one, in spite of any apparent im- 
mediate fruition, when the desires are wicked, 
and when they have been accomplished by 
deeds of guilt. But in that curse of a 
criminal desire, criminally fulfilled, we read 
not only the lesson : 


I swear ’tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistering grief 
And wear a golden sorrow ; 


but, much more, we have the delineation of 
crime through all its stages—temptation, 
glamour, the maturing of the evil wish, the 
spasm of the guilty act, and the agony of 
disillusionment, which comes instantly. 


Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time! 


But the immediate disillusionment, how- 
ever agonising, is as nothing, for on the heels 
of it comes the haunting of ghostly shame, 
the permanence of horror, the turning to 
venomous ashes of the fruit guiltily plucked ; 
last of all, retributive catastrophe, coming 
down like a thunderclap, puts an end to un- 
utterable despair. Macbeth stands before 
us a haggard miserable criminal, sick of life, 
and mockingly betrayed by the powers of 
evil, in which he has trusted. Unlike Iago, 
he still believes in the goodness, the for- 
feiture of which haunts him, and makes him 
feel that, ‘even-handed justice commends 
the ingredients of the poisoned chalice to- 
our own lips.” 

He felt that the heart of the wicked is a 
troubled sea. Iago, like a fiend, is content to 
stand out vividly as long as may be in the 
glare of the hell which he has deliberately 
chosen, and which for a time suffices him ; 
but Macbeth feels hell to be hell, and it is. 
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in agony that he would have cried with the 
fallen Archangel of Milton: 


Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell ; 
And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still gaping to devour me opens wide, 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven, 


Lastly, let us glance for one moment at 
the stupendous play of “ King Lear ;” that 
tragedy of tragedies ; that tragedy of storm 
and tempest, which sets before us the 
earthquake and eclipse, the catastrophe and 
conflagration of every element of human 
happiness. A lovelier picture of womanly faith 
and tenderness than Cordelia, the daughter 
of King Lear, Shakespeare never drew. And 
this pure daughterly love the old foolish 
king, in his rash autocracy and ungovernable 
egotism, has flung off. And there lies 
Cordelia, strangled on the bosom of her sire, 
and the poor mad, hunted, deserted, dis- 
crowned king tears his thin white locks and 
sobs over the murdered corpse in vain. It 
is only after hurricanes of calamity that he 
awakes to find, too late, the priceless treasure 
of a true daughter’s tenderness, which in his 
folly he has thrown away for counterfeits so 
deadly as the foul and lustful selfishness of 
a Goneril and a Regan. Dr. Johnson was 
so disappointed with this termination of the 
play that he would not read it a second 
time, and approved of the audacity with 
which a poor poetaster like Nahum Tate 
altered it for the stage to a happy ending. 

Yet the conceptions of Shakespeare were 
far sublimer and more true to life. He does 
not stop to console us with the hopes of the 
life behind the dark curtains of death. In 
this stupendous picture of human ruin, in 
which 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport, 


Shakespeare has deliberately excluded the 
possibility of any allusion to the heaven 
beyond the grave which shall, for the 
innocent, redeem the frightful ruin of this 
life by the unimaginable bliss of a life to 
come. For the England of King Lear is 
supposed to bean England of Pagans who 
have never heard of Christianity. But had 
it been otherwise, Shakespeare would only 
have weakened the intense force of the lesson 
which he designed to teach, which was that, 
even if there were mo life to come, yet-—if we 
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were nothing but creatures of a day—* evil 
is abnormal, and a curse which brings down 
destruction upon itself.” Shakespeare shows 
us innocence and nobleness entangled in the 
very stake net of hell, but he never wavers 
for One instant in his estimate of right and 
wrong. He has no little platitudes to offer 
us, he does not pretend to account for the 
mystery of things as though he were “ God’s 
spy.” 

Yet, taking the facts of the world simply 
and resolutely as they are, in all their 
unutterable inexplicable pathos, he exalts 
and purifies us, because, amid all the pity 
and the terror, he still shows us the Im- 
mortality of Goodness, and its certain victory, 
even amid apparently irretrievable defeats. 
Never was there a more tragic figure than 
that of King Lear. ‘‘ What a figure !” exclaims 
Victor Hugo, “what a caryatid! He is 
the man bent down, and ever exchanging 
one burden for another yet more crushing. 
The more feeble the old man grows, the 
more the weight augments. He is over- 
burdened by the load, first of empire, then 
of ingratitude, then of isolation, then of 
despair, then of hunger and thirst, then of 
madness, then of all nature. The clouds 
still roll over his head, the forests overwhelm 
him with their shade, the hurricane beats 
upon his white hair, the rain and the storm 
drench his mean garments, and he walks 
along bent and haggard, as though the two 
knees of the night were on his back.” 
There are times when to all of us, as to 
King Lear, may come the temptation to 
think that— 

Life is but a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


But we are prevented from succumbing to 
such despair, because Shakespeare by his art 
shows us, as he had learnt himself of God, 
that even apart from eternal hopes, the 
right still differs from the wrong, not by 
mere “ preferability,” but by an immeasurable 
difference of divine superiority. Faith and 
goodness still burn through the midnight, 
and triumph over it. Even when good true 
men seem most hopelessly overwhelmed, he 
bids us see in that ‘‘over such sacrifices, 
the gods themselves throw incense.” It is 
the lesson of the Psalmists, of the book of 
Job, of the noblest chapters in the story of 
Daniel, of the Epistles, of the Apocalypse, 
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of all Martyrdoms, yes, of the very Cross of 
Christ Himself. The man who is content 
to live in the smug self-satisfaction of a 
prosperity, acquiescent in earthliness, self- 
deceived bya sham religion; the Mr.-Facing- 
both-ways, who is determined at all costs 
not to suffer even for righteousness sake, 
knows absolutely nothing of the meaning 
of life. He may complacently circum- 
navigate “the shoreless lakes of human ditch- 
water” but he will never obtain the faintest 
glimpse of any Island of the Blest. Shake- 
speare shows us that, even were there no 
Eternity hereafter, it were still better to be 
Cordelia, strangled in prison, than to enjoy 
“those deadly egoisms” of Goneril and 
Regan in their purple, and wearing their 
adulterous crowns. We would rather lie 
dead beside sweet Desdemona, or self- 
stabbed with rash but honest Othello, than 
exult with the thrice execrable Iago. 

We would rather be the gracious Duncan 
lying there murdered at midnight, his white 
hair dabbled with his gore, and 


His silver skin laced with his golden blood, 


than be his haggard and haunted murderer. 
We would choose to be King Lear, “in his 
weakness, his unreason, his affliction, his 
poverty and madness,” than Edmund even 
at the summit of his success with his thought, 
“active as a virulent acid, eating its rapid 
way through all the tissues of human senti- 
ment.” 

‘That is one of the consummate lessons 
which Shakespeare had learnt from the book 
of God. Faithfulness and innocence are 
above all earthly reward. Whatever earth 
may heap upon man of agony, whether his 
faithfulness palpitates with light or seems to 
be quenched in darkness, virtue is always its 


own exceeding great reward. The righteous 
have set their hearts on other things than 
riches, or success, or the praise of men. To 
these they rarely attain. It is their much 
commoner lot to live “ belied in a hubbub of 
lies,” and die disappointed of every earthly 
hope. But they do attain, and that always, 
as the bad, amid their awful retribution, 
cannot attain, to what is transcendently 
happier, and infinitely more precious, even 
to the tranquil and never-to-be-shaken con- 
viction that all is and all must be well. Yes! 
even in the lion’s den—yes, even amidst the 
hottest fires of Smithfield—yes, amid the 
worst wrenches of the rack of this tough 
world, they know the glory of spiritual hap- 
piness! The peace of God which passeth 
all understanding is only attainable by those 
who, because they are faithful to the best 
they know, feel that the Eternal God is 
their refuge and underneath them are the 
everlasting arms. And this is the truth 
which, in his own way, the great dramatist 
desires to bring home to our hearts and 
consciences, 

Shakespeare, in his last Will and Testa- 
ment, wrote, “I commend my soul into the 
hands of God my Creator, hoping and 
assuredly believing, through the only merits 
of Jesus Christ my Saviour, to be made 
partaker of Life Everlasting ;” and I believe 
that he would have subscribed from his 
heart to those strong words of Robert 
Browning, the poet of our own day who 
was most akin to him in manly genius and 
sincerity, that 


The acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All problems in the world and out of it, 
And has, so far, advanced thee to be wise. 





THE REV. CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. 


By F. E. HAMER 


HERE are few men whose position 
illustrates better than Dr. Berry’s 
both the pleasures and the drawbacks 
that fall to the lot of a great pulpit 

celebrity. The pleasures are found in the 


thronged congregation, the eager listening 
for every utterance on every question, the 
great opportunities for service, and the sense 
of playing a conscious part in moulding the 
character and influencing the thought of his. 
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generation. The drawbacks consist in the 
constant strain of living up to a world-wide 
reputation, the unceasing demands upon 
energy and time, the calls to special duties 
which the less known worker escapes, and 
the fascination for work which work begets 
and which sometimes carries the worker on 
to the breaking-point before he is aware. In 
Dr. Berry’s case the drawbacks have hardly 
yet begun to make themselves felt. He is 
still in the plenitude of his strength, and that 
wonderful capacity for rising to great occasions 
seems as full and elastic as ever. But Dr. 
Berry during the past eighteen months or so 
has, to use his own words, “ been going the 
pace,” and one of the after effects is that he 
has now to take an occasional day of enforced 
rest. It was on one of these vacant days 
that I had the good fortune to call upon him, 
and his unusual leisure allowed him to enter 
more fully than I had hoped into the subjects 
of our conversation. 

“ Now what is it you really want me to 
talk about?” he said as, freed at last from 
deputations and all the other troubles of a 
minister’s day, he settled himself down for a 
talk. 

«Suppose, to begin with, you tell me 
something about the position of Noncon- 
formity. Is it, for example, advancing or 
stationary or receding ?” 

“Well,” said Dr. Berry reflectively, as he 
sat back in his chair, “that is rather a large 
order, isn’t it? Of course, the first test that 
people apply to matters of this kind is that of 
statistics ; but personally I have no taste for 
nor any great faith in mere statistics ; still, 
taking that common ground, I should say 
that we are certainly not going down, but 
going up, though I am inclined to doubt 
whether our increase is proportionate to the 
increase in the population. At the same time, 
the forward movement in Nonconformity—by 
which I mean the Congregational Church 
Extension scheme, the settlement movement, 
the various missionary agencies connected 
with Methodism, and the like—shows a 
serious resolve on the part of the Noncon- 
formist Churches to keep pace with and even 
to gain upon the growth of population. But, 
as I have said, mere statistical increase is not 
with us the supreme test, and whatever is 
found in our favour or against us in that 
direction must be accepted subject to this 
general principle—that in an age which lacks 


spiritual conviction the statistical prosperity 
of a Church depends, not upon the real value 
of that Church for purely spiritual ends, but 
upon the beauty and attractiveness of its 
outward and visible forms.” 

“ And those you do not in any large 
measure rely upon?” 

‘** Those, as you say, we do not rely upon. 
Of course we believe in our services being 
conducted decently and in order; but the 
real strength of Nonconformity lies in some- 
thing quite distinct from and altogether more 
spiritual than mere externalforms. Its work 
is to apply great spiritual truths and convic- 
tions first to the life of the individual and 
ultimately to the life of the whole community. 
The influence it exerts in this direction is an 
influence of too subtle and fluid a character 
to be defined and measured by figures. It 
simply eludes the mere statistical test. 
While I am anxious to see Nonconformity 
making outward and visible progress, the 
great need of the time, in my judgment, is 
not the counting of heads, but the exposition 
and application of Christian principles. The 
effect of such work as this is no doubt partly 
reflected in the life of the Church itself, but 
much of it extends far beyond the church 
walls, and for that reason is not measurable 
by the ordinary church returns. 

“ Ultimately,” said Dr. Berry, in one of 
those happy generalisations which almost 
remind one of Emerson, “everything is 
decided by atmosphere. Nonconformity 
represents the active, the vigorous element 
in the moral and religious atmosphere of the 
country. Or to put it in another way, Non- 
conformity represents a great leavening 
power in the general life of the nation. If 
you ask me about Nonconformity in the 
statistical sense, I reply that at the very least 
we are not receding. If you put the ques- 
tion on the broader basis of a great religious 
force operating upon the national conscience 
and influencing the national life, I say that 
Nonconformity was never a greater power 
than it is to-day.” 

“‘ Turning to another aspect, what would 
you say as to the extent to which Noncon- 
formity is influenced by Sacerdotalism on the 
one side and Secularism on the other ? ” 

“‘T think you may take it for granted that 
Noncosformity is not in the least tainted by 
Sacerdotalism.- No, no; you must make 
that point quite clear. The growth of 
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Sacerdotalism in the Anglican communion 
is forcing us nearer to the centre, and we 
are steadily recovering our grasp of the true 
doctrine of the Church—which is the safest 
antidote to the error of the Sacerdotalist.” 

«« And your true doctrine of the Church?” 

« Ah, there you open awide door. Some 
time ago a few of my friends, misinterpreting 
a stray remark about my being a High 
Churchman, thought I had some kind of 
latent sympathy with Sacerdotalism; but 
that false impression was cleared away in a 
later address. The fact is, a High Church- 
man is the very antithesis of a Sacerdotalist. 
The Sacerdotal view is that the Church con- 
sists of priests and sacraments ; our view is 
that the Church consists of all true believers, 


and that to the Church so 
composed has been given 
and is continued the gift of 
the Holy Spirit for its guid- 
ance. Put into a sentence, 
we hold to the priesthood of 
Christ and the communion 
of all believers in Him.” 

“There is no taint of 
Sacerdotalism about the 
modern Nonconformist 
ministry ?” 

«« Absolutely none at all ; 
quite the reverse. As I say, 
we are recovering the true 
doctrine of the Church, and 
there is no Church in the 
world that holds such a 
high doctrine of Church 
principles and Church pri- 
vileges and Church func- 
tions as the Congregation- 
alists. And we are distinctly 
and unchangeably Protest- 
ant. In the Roman com- 
munion you have the full 
conception of the priest- 
hood accepted, and there 
are certain types of mind 
that appear to find peace 
and rest in that conception. 
Such persons will always go 
direct to Rome. In the 
Anglican communion it is 
different. It is Protestant 
by name and _ profession, 
and yet in these latter days 
it exhibits a growing weak- 
ness for aping the manners of Rome. 
The only result is not to strengthen the 
Anglican Church with either party, but 
simply to transfer the custody of Protestant 
traditions and Protestant principles to the 
Nonconformist Churches. In my judgment 
Nonconformity was never truer to Pro- 
testantism than it is to-day, and it is be- 
coming increasingly the strong bulwark of 
Protestantism in this country.” 

“ And as to the effect of Secularism upon 
Nonconformity ? ” 

“In the main the effect upon the Non- 
conformist pulpit has been to enable it to 
recover its hold upon the human and prac- 
tical side of the Gospel. In some cases it 
may have gone further, for there is some 
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measure of excess in connection with all 
movements. But, as I say, the general 
efiect has been to dissipate any air of other- 
worldliness that may have surrounded us, 
and to make Christian doctrine, as Christ 
always made it, co-extensive with all human 
needs—in a word, to treat it as a practical, 
present-day force, capable of application even 
to the man ‘in the street.” 

“Ts there any ground for the suspicion 
that Nonconformist teaching to-day is moral 
rather than religious, and treats Christianity 
more as a system of ethics than as a divine 
scheme of redemption ? ” 

“That is a very big and a very delicate 
question to deal with. These, of course, 
are days of unsettlement and transition. 
There may be certain churches in certain 
districts where, in order to attract the people 
in the first instance, Christian truth has to 
be wrapped up in some popular form, and 
made effective through some of the passing 
interests of the people. But it has never 
been so true as it is to-day of the ministry of 
the Church that our ministers are preaching 
Christ with absolute fidelity.” 


«That opinion embraces Nonconformity 
in general ? ” 

“ Well, Iam naturally more familiar with 
the ministry of my own Church than with 
that of others; but speaking from a very 
intimate acquaintance with our pulpits all 
over the country, I do not hesitate to say, 
after careful thought, that there never was a 
time when the Gospel of salvation was being 
preached with more simplicity, directness, 
and fulness than it is to-day. No doubt, 
as you suggest, Nonconformist teaching is 
more ethical to-day than formerly. It is so 
of necessity. ‘The growth of education and 
the advance in biblical research and biblical 
criticism have brought to light new aspects 
of Christian doctrine. Our pulpit is more 
ethical, but it is not on that account less 
evangelical. I: is ethics, not as divorced 
from religion, but as the natural fruit of 
religion. In a word, my position is this— 
that Christ as a doctrine has given place to 
Christ as a living person. Not, let me add, 
that doctrine concerning Him is neglected, 
but instead of taking the front place and 
hiding the living person, it is now used, as 
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it always should have been used, to interpret 
the living person.” 

‘The doctrine, for example, of the Atone- 
ment has not been affected ?” 

“‘You must remember there are about two 
hundred and fifty theories of the Atonement. 
But this I may safely say: that our men, 
whatever their particular theories, are insist- 
ing that between the death of Christ and 
the remission of sins there is a vital connec- 
tion. That fundamental truth is as firmly 
held as ever; in fact, it is more promi- 
nent in Nonconformist teaching to-day 
than I have known it since I entered the 
ministry.” 

“Then as to the influence of preaching in 
relation to different classes ? ” 

“* My own judgment is that the pulpit is 
quite holding its ground as a teaching and 
preaching agency, whatever class you take. 
People say it has less power over the 
educated classes than formerly ; but that is 
not my view. The first effect of any educa- 
tional revival is to overshadow the necessity 
for a Gospel.of salvation. The second and 
permanent effect is to open people’s eyes 
afresh to that necessity. On the other 
side, I do not believe a word about the 
alienation of the working man from the 
Christian faith. The typical working man 
goes to church whenever he finds a 
man who has something to say to him. 
The non-church-going class is that which 
resides in villas. The real danger to the 
strength of our national character lies in the 
upper middle classes who are fairly comfort- 
able. The social influence of the Noncon- 
formist ministry is as great as it can be while 
Nonconformity is a mere tolerated form of 
religion, and is overshadowed by the social 
influences which depend upon an Establish- 
ment.” 

‘“‘ What has been the effect of bringing the 
Nonconformist ministry into closer touch 
with university life ?” 

“On that subject, my good friend Dr. 
Horton seems to take a rather pessimistic 
view ; but my opinion is rather in the oppo- 
site direction. ‘aking the men I know who 
have enjoyed the privilege of a course of 
training at Oxford or Cambridge, I cannot 
detect any slackening of evangelical zeal, nor 
any caste feeling which puts them out of 
touch with the class of people among whom 
we have to work. Is a university training 


an advantage to a minister? That depends 
almost entirely upon the man. If by a 
university training you mean a broadening 
of mental vision, a strengthening of 
the intellectual faculties, and a thorough 
process of information and enlightenment, 
then, of course, whether for ministerial or 
any other purposes, a university training is of 
unquestionable advantage. But if the asso- 
ciations of Oxford or Cambridge overshadow 
aman’s personality, and develop mannerisms 
and conceits, and tend, in short, to make a 
man anything of an intellectual prig, then it 
will be a drawback. But, as I have said, 
everything depends upon the man. A pro- 
cess that would be the making of a strong 
character might swamp and spoil a weaker 
one, and a fixed rule it is impossible to lay 
down in this connection. The need of 
complete intellectual equipment is obvious. 
The educational level of the people generally 
has been raised considerably during recent 
years, and it is imperative that the pulpit 
level should be raised in proportion. As a 
matter of fact, some of our simplest and 
most successful preachers are men who have 
won high distinction at the universities.” 

“The higher criticism is, perhaps, too 
large a subject to enter upon now?” 

“It is, if you mean to deal with it in any 
detail. Our general attitude towards it is 
one, not of hostility, but simply of open- 
mindedness. The results of criticism are no 
longer resented as inimical to the Gospel, 
but are accepted or rejected on the merits of 
their evidence, and according to the conclu- 
sions of an emancipated and impartial judg- 
ment. From time to time there has been 
what seemed like conflict between science 
and religion, but fuller knowledge has in- 
variably ended in reconciliation. As I argued 
in the Congregational Union address, what 
was affected, for example, by geological 
research, was not God but only beliefs about 
God ; not revelation but only theories as to 
its character, its method, and its scope; not 
the foundations of religion but only the 
dogmas of the Church. And that applies to 
nearly all advances in scientific and literary 
research as related to religious beliefs. We 
do not, therefore, resent the higher criticism 
in any way; but we do not necessarily 
accept all the results announced in its name. 
Of course, the religious mind is changing 
in its attitude towards different dogmas 
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continually. No two generations regard the American Churches the Free Church Federa- 
same doctrine from precisely the same point tion scheme, and secondly to promote the 
of view. But the changes in the main arbitration movement. One of the most 
merely affect what is external andtemporary, jealously guarded principles in American 
not the great substance that abides. No; I civic life is the independence and sovereignty 
do not think the higher criticism has robbed of each State in so far as its own interests 
us of anything that is vital to religion or areaffected. Then you have beyond that the 
the indeed can do so. For the living Christ, Federal Government, which is a federation 
far more than the written book, though the of all those separate and independent States 
latter will always be to us specially sacred for national as distinct from sectional pur- 
and precious as the record of Revelation, is poses. The Free Church Federation is not 
the impregnable rock on which our faith intended to affect the independence of any 
rests.” Church; we merely federate for purposes 

We turned now to another side of ecclesi- common tothe Kingdom of God.” 
astical work, and the Free Church 
Federation movement was men- 
tioned. 

“« The remarkable feature about 
this movement,” said Dr. Berry, 
“is its tendency towards the 
consolidation of Churches—not 
merely of ministers, that has long 
since existed, nor of individual 
members of churches, that also 
has long existed, but of the 
Churches themselves. The best 
evidence of that lies in the 
growth of the new Nonconformist 
parochial idea. Our cities and 
towns are mapped out into 
parishes, the work of organised 
visitation is undertaken by all 
the Churches in common, and 
this again leads to united missions 
in which all the Churches join. 
The federation does not affect in 
any degree the autonomy or in- 
dividuality of a Church, but it 
creates a new association of the 
Churches for religious enterprise 
which focuses the life and power 
of them all. Perhaps the best 
illustration is found in the con- 
stitution of the United States, 
which I used on my recent visit 
in explaining this movement.” 

1. “Your visit was partly con- 
nected with the federation move- 
ment ?” 

#1? “ It was very closely connected 
with it. Of course the primary 
thing I went over for was 
the Beecher celebration. But 
after that my principal business 
was first to explain to the EXTERIOR OF DR. BERRY'S CHAPEL 
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“ That was an illustration that would take 
well in America.” 

“It was, and, like many a good illustra- 
tion, it occurred to me quite suddenly. I 
was addressing a meeting and trying to show 
that federation did not mean loss of in- 
dividual identity, when all at once it struck 
me ‘ Why, bless me, here in the American 
system of government is the very principle 
in operation. So I put it in that way 
straight off, and that illustration carried the 
meeting with me. One man said, ‘ Then 
your federation does not mean that I am to 
cease being a Baptist?’ ‘Certainly not.’ 
‘Then I am entirely with you.’ And so it 
was everywhere I went. Has the movement 
caught on in America? I should say it has, 
decidedly. They have definitely started it in 
some cities on our lines. They had already 
done something in the same direction. They 
had established means of fellowship among the 
‘Churches ; there was an Evangelical Alliance 
for the purpose of working unattached dis- 
tricts ; and in New York there was a strong 
federation of the Churches for civic reform. 
But the idea of our federation was new to 
them, and, falling in with the idea, action has 
been already taken in cities like Boston and 
Chicago to formulate associations on the 
English model.” 

“ And the work of the federation: is that 
to be distinctly religious ? ” 

“The federation is a supremely religious 
movement. It can never have anything to 
do with those political questions which are 
ultimately reducible to mere party questions. 
But there are many great problems which are 
only political through the interference of the 
State and which are ultimately and essentially 
religious questions—such, for example, as 
the Establishment question, the education 
question, and others that might be named. 
Then, with regard to administrative work, 
there are certain departments of public life 
—school boards, boards of guardians, and 
in certain contingencies town councils—in 
which it is felt that the Free Churches, 
representing a distinct and very important 
element in the life.of the nation, should be 
directly represented. In so far as political 
questions entrench upon the religious sphere, 
they are bound to be indirectly dealt with, for 
it would be quite unreasonable that, in con- 
nection with some vitally religious question, 
we should be precluded from taking part in 





its discussion merely because it happens to 
have a political side with which we are not 
concerned. We intend confining our efforts 
to essentially religious matters, and questions 
that are political and nothing more the 
federation does not propose to touch in any 
way.” 

“Your mission in America was not quite 
so successful as regards arbitration as in the 
matter of the federation ?” 

“Well, I cannot say that : I think, on the 
contrary, it was very successful; I am full of 
hope. Of course, you know that the treaty 
has been rejected by the United States 
Senate ; but the ultimate decision really rests 
with the American people, and their opinion, 
so far as I can judge, is distinctly favourable 
to the principle of international arbitration. 
It is just a question of time for the ripen- 
ing of that opinion until at last it bears 
fruit in a definite and permanent treaty. 
And in this matter my hope rests largely 
upon the fact of the enormous influence 
which the Churches exert in American life. 
The future lies with them. Their interests 
lie wholly on the side of peace and goodwill, 
and the speed or slowness with which the 
movement in favour of a treaty proceeds 
depends upon the extent to which the 
American Churches throw themselves into 
it.” 

“Just one point more—the reunion 
movement. Has it left any distinct ecclesi- 
astical effects behind ?” 

“J rather doubt whether it has left any 
tangible result; but our conferences at 
Grindelwald and Lucerne have left a very 
large deposit of good feeling among those 
who took part in them, and have led to 
a clearer understanding of one another’s 
positions. One of the greatest blessings 
of those conferences was the proof it gave to 
our Anglican brethren that we Noncon- 
formists are not ecclesiastical nihilists but 
constructive Churchmen, whose attitude to- 
wards the Establishment is determined partly 
by a vital objection to the political alliance of 
Church and State, but mainly by our dis- 
satisfaction with the present constitution and 
government of the Established Church. We 
regard with amazement and alarm the utter 
helplessness as regards discipline and order 
to which the Church of England is reduced, 
and Free Churchmen could not think of 
reunion with the Anglican Church until that 
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Church had been put on a basis that would 
permit of effective self-government. Per- 
sonally I do not believe there is any imme- 
diate prospect of reunion; but what we ought 
to work for meanwhile is the cordial recogni- 
tion of each other’s churchmanship and the 
cultivation of brotherly sentiments of regard. 

“ And now,” said Dr. Berry, as the note- 
book was closed, “ have you got all the in- 
formation you want ? ” 

Remembering that I had taken up the 
better part of a whole morning, the question 
really seemed almost ironical. “All,” I 
replied, ‘ unless you have in your own mind 
some message for the times.” 

“ Well,” said Dr. Berry very seriously, 
*“ without presuming to deliver a message for 
the times, I should like to add one word on 
a subject vitally affecting all the Churches, 
because it concerns not only our ecclesiastical 
but our national well-being. Itseems to me 
that the time has more than passed when the 
condition of religion in England should be the 
first subject of concern for all our Churches. 
The rush after wealth, the modern love 
of pleasure, the over-regard for social posi- 
tion and connections, the indulgence in 
and growing fondness for luxury in all its 
forms—all this seems to be eating out the 
heroic spirit both in religion and in citizen- 
ship. The comparative ineffectiveness of the 
appeal to the nation’s conscience over 
Armenia was an alarming and saddening 
revelation, and the tendency to let things go 
as they may so long as we ourselves are com- 
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fortable is an indication of a state of moral 
paralysis which is full of danger. Material- 
ism as a philosophy has been successfully 
attacked by the Churches. The materialism 
which is far more serious and far more 
difficult to cure is the practical materialism 
in which the people are living. We look at 
Armenia, at South Africa, at India, and there 
we see violated almost every principle of God 
and man, and yet the sight of it produces no 
effect, excites no indignation, moves no one 
to take remedial action. In a word, it is 
Jingoism of the most blatant type where 
material interests are at stake; absolute in- 
sensibility where great moral principles and 
sacred rights are involved. It is indeed a 
picture that makes one concerned for the 
future of this country. I sometimes fear 
that, unless the national conscience is 
awakened either by the voice of some 
modern prophet or by the discipline of some 
national disaster, we shall go the way of all 
overgrown empires. Our strength for the 
future must lie not so much in naval and 
military precautions as in a quickening into 
life of that moral sense which now seems 
drugged by ease and luxury. The whole 
nation needs to take to heart the warning 
and the prayer embodied in Kipling’s Jubilee 
lines— 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Never was such a warning and such a prayer 
more needed in England than to-day.” 
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By THE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


III.—DOBLE DREWE 


OBLE DREWE was _ plumber, 
glazier, paperhanger, and house- 
painter ; chiefly plumber, but also 
a most excellent house-painter. 

Whatever Doble undertook in his pro- 
fession he executed in the very best manner. 
If any fault appeared, it was in the quality of 
the material used, not in his use of it; and, 


consciously, he never would employ for his 
work any material but what he believed to 
be the very best. He spared himself no 
pains, he cut no time short over his work. 
The work he undertook he undertook to do 
as well as it was possible for him to execute 
it, and I really believe he had not his 
superior in his 2wn line in England, and if 
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not in England then certainly not in Europe, 
and if not in Europe then—it goes without 
saying—not in the round world. 

But he took, it must be conceded, a very 
long time over his task. Most persons who 
employed him lost patience because he was 
so slow. But slow he was not when one 
considered the quality of his workmanship. 
He scamped nothing. When he painted 
even a railing he took infinite pains to holy- 
stone the wood till he had cleaned off every 
particle of old paint and had got the wood 
perfectly smooth. And each coat of paint 
was laid on with the greatest nicety. There 
was a carved oak table that once stood in 
our drawing-room. The fashion had set in 
for satin-wood, so the room was done 
up, doors, cabinets, tables, all to look like 
satin-wood. And all was done by Doble 
Drewe. 

Most lovely make-believe satin-wood he 
produced. That was before the days of the 
«*Seven Lamps of Architecture,” when Mr. 
Ruskin turned his bull’s-eye on shams, and 
showed that they were morally wrong. At 
the period of which I write everything must 
be a sham or it was not fashionable. Wood 
was painted to look like marble, and cement 
to imitate wood. 

Well—about this carved table. 

The other day I sent it to a furniture 
dealer to remove the paint and develop the 
oak. 

After a while it returned to me, and with 
it came the bill. 

“ Really, sir,” said the dealer, “I am 
ashamed at having asked so much, but it is 
incredible what labour it has taken my men 
to clean that table. Never saw nothing like 
it before. The paint simply wouldn’t come 
off. It was like taking the skin off a living 
man.” 

“ Ah!” said I, “* Doble Drewe’s work.” 

But if Doble was slow over his tasks, he 
was slower in sending in his bills. Why he 
did not make them out and transmit them to 
his customers till three, four, even six years 
had elapsed, I cannot tell, but it is a fact. 
And this lost him customers who could pay 
because they did not relish having to give 
out money over items every one of which 
had passed from their memories. The only 
customers he gained were those thriftless 
creatures who did not want to pay there and 
then, and who hoped they might be more 
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flush of money in a few years’ time than they 
were in the present. And some of his 
customers died, others became bankrupt, 
or left the neighbourhood without leaving 
their addresses, before Doble Drewe’s bills 
were ready. I know that mine came in 
for work done for my father five years 
after my father was dead, and I had thought 
all had been settled, probate paid, with 
deductions for bills, and Doble’s, of course, 
not deducted because I did not know it was 
due. 

Now although scrupulously conscientious 
over his plumbing and glazing, his paper- 
hanging and painting, and though whilst on 
his work he had all his faculties engaged upon 
it, yet Doble had a soul for something very 
much above lead and paint and putty. 

I found it out one day in this wise. 

My mother had a marvellously lovely voice, 
and she was sitting in the drawing-room 
that had been satin-wooded, at the piano 
playing and singing, whilst Drewe was in the 
hall labouring at painting the panels to 
look like pollard willow, stippling, brushing, 
graining, putting in plenty of knots where no 
knots really were,and running the grain across 
where its course by nature lay. 

I happened to be in another part of the 
hall to that where was the painter on his 
knees engaged at his work. He did not 
know that I was there—so quiet was I, 
engaged on Captain Maryatt’s “Snarley Yow, 
or the Dog Fiend.” . 

If I remember aright my mother was 
singing Haynes Bayley’s “ We met, ’twas in 
a crowd.” 

It was not a song for a soprano or for a 
woman, and though she went through with it, 
seemed unsatisfied, put the book away and 
was for a while engaged in finding another 
piece. 

I thought I heard a sound from the corner 
where the painter was. I looked up from 
“Snarley Yow,” but seeing nothing par- 
ticular, looked again at the entrancing 
book. 

Then my mother broke out in the song 
from the ** Creation,” ‘‘ With verdure clad.” 

Before she had got half way through I was 
sure that I heard something from Doble. It 
was a sob. 

I stood up—but he put back his hand to 
stay me as I approached. 

I waited till my mother’s singing and the 
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chords of the piano had ceased to vibrate, 
and then I said to him: 

“ Are you unwell, Mr. Drewe? 
anything I can get for you?” 

He had a choke in his voice, and I saw 
as he turned that his cheeks were wet with 
tears. 

“« Excuse me, young gentleman,” said he. 
“Don’t mind me. I cannot help it. Indeed, 
indeed, I éannot refrain. When I hear 
music, good, beautiful music, it makes me 
cry like a woman—like a woman. You'll 
excuse me. Go on with your book and 
don’t mind me.” 

I had many a talk with the plumber after 
this, and I found that it was so with him. 
When he heard good music he passed into a 
transport, an ecstasy. But then, how seldom 
it was that he did hear and could hear good 
music! He lived in a little village some 
ten miles from a town, and that a sleepy, 
stagnant country town, and no railway within 
thirty miles. 

Nowadays we have in our little centres all 
over England good choral societies, and 
concerts are given not only by amateurs, that 
may sing well, but often only think that 
they do, but also by touring professionals. 

It was not so when I wasa boy. Then 
there were no such things as choral unions 
and concerts, out of the capital of the county 
that was accessible only by coach. 

Then locomotion was not easy; and the 
utmost length of a villager’s journey was to 
the market town and that only on a market 
day. 

At that time the parish church indeed 
had its orchestra and its choir, but oh! what 
appalling, agonising productions were the 
concerted pieces there produced. 

Poor Doble Drewe suffered acutely when 
an instrument was out of tune, and a piece 
played out of time ; and when were all the 
instruments in the west gallery either in tune 
or in time the one with the other ? 

Doble’s sole ambition was to obtain a 
piano, and he did purchase one out of the 
savings of many years, to discover that he 
was powerless to play it, that his ardent 
musical soul could not relax his stiff fingers 
and enable them to play even a simple piece. 
He had not learned as a boy, and now it 
was too late. ‘ Now look you here,” said 
Doble. “ This is a terrible disappointment 
to me, but I'll not be beat. I'll have good 
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music in my house somehow. I'll marrya 
wife, and get a little boy or girl; it don’t 
matter which, and I’ll have that there child 
taught so soon as ever it has the sense to 
know its notes; and when I’m an old man 
I'll just sit by the fire and listen, and my 
lad or my little maid shall play to me by the 
hour. Tl have Handel, and Haydn, and 
Bishop, and Mozart. Ah! them will be 
times worth living for. Ill go about it at 
once.” 

And he did. He married a young woman, 
not because she could play a piano, for at 
that period there were none to be had in 
his walk of life who could finger an instru- 
ment, but with the prospect of becoming a 
parent of one who would become a skilful 
player. 

“You see,” said he, “there is the piano. 
All it wants is some one to play on it. It 
is only a matter of waiting some fifteen or 
eighteen years, and then—then my time of 
enjoyment will have come. Then—then I 
shall have music.” 

But no. Again he encountered disap- 
pointment. No child was given to him, 
and the wife he had selected, instead of 
producing harmony in the home, was a 
fruitful source of discord. She had a tongue 
and she had a temper, and she was no 
idealist, and could not abide just those 
two things which made Doble what he was— 
a painstaking, scrupulous and 
withal a dreamer. 

“Why, Doble,” she would say, “ what’s 
the good of your doing your jobs so slow 
and so fine? There’s other chaps get 
twice the work you do by just slurring 
along.” 

* T cannot do other. 
my conscience.” 

“And as to your dratted music. You 
ain’t got none, and you can’t have none, so 
just lump it and be joyful.” 

To that he made no reply. No answer 
he could have made would have been com- 
prehensible by her. 

So time went on. 


workman, 


It would go against 


bent. His look 
His was an earnest 
face, with a questioning, craving, seeking 
look upon it. 

Then came a chance. 

In the cathedral city the “ Messiah” was 
to be performed, and the choir of the minster 


Doble’s back became 
became more abstracted. 
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were to take part, also sundry amateurs, and 
Formes and Albani were to sing. 

I gave myself a treat. I went up, and 
took the plumber with me. 

I do not think that Drewe had any con- 
ception of what massive chorus singing could 
be, or what cultured voices could effect in 
solos. Remember, he never had heard 
good music in his own village, only dire- 
ful failures to achieve something that was 
supposed to be music. His only—I really 
believe his only previous acquaintance with 
good singing was his hearing my mother 
sing. 

As to describing how Doble looked through 
that concert, I cannot. He was as one not 
himself, rigid, rapt, not of this earth, with 
the great tears rolling down his thin, worn 
cheeks ; he sat with his hands folded between 
his knees and never moved—no more than 
had he been of stone. 

Nor did Doble speak much after it; he 
went back to his lodging as in a dream. 

And as we returned by coach next day he 
was reticent. I knew what was passing 
within the man, and did not tease him with 
questions, but as he left the coach at his 
door, he squeezed my hand and said: 
“ Sir, I shall live on ¢hat all the rest of my 
days.” 

In after years I have often pondered over 
Doble. It has seemed to me one of those 
unfathomable mysteries of life that there 
should be in a poor little country village a 
man created by God, endowed by God with 
high-strung musical faculties, yet absolutely 
incapacitated by position and circumstances 
for making any use of his great gift, for 
deriving any enjoyment from it. Why was 
not Doble placed somewhere else? Why 
was Doble given a faculty he could not 
use ? 

Many years passed, and I was cast into a 
far distant portion of England, yet I may 
say that this problem continually troubled 
me. 

Once I came across a farmer’s wife in a 
low and peculiarly ugly portion of the East 
coast of England, and she had the same 
sort of craving soul after beautiful scenery. 
“T feel,” she said to me once, “as though 
I would like to look on the Alps—and 
die.” 

It is the same throughout the world of 
men. It must have been so through count- 
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less ages. There must have been Mozarts 
and Purcells in the ages that were before 
musical instruments were made, and the 
laws of harmony laid down and concerted 
music was made possible. Hundreds and 
thousands of Doble Drewes over all the 
earth and in all time. A mystery! A per- 
plexing problem I could not solve. It haunted 
me. It distressed me. 

A few years ago I was at my old 
home, and I was talking to the curate 
of the parish in which Doble Drewe had 
lived. 

‘** So,” said I, “ poor old Drewe is dead.” 

“ Yes, and buried.” 

“T wish P 

“You were not in this neighbourhood 
then ?” 

“No. Tell me something about the old 
fellow.” 

“T really do not think I have anything to 
tell.” 

“ Was his wife a little less nagging as he 
grew older and faded away ?” 

He shook his head. “Tongues grow 
sharper the more they are used.” 

“ And—at the last? Had he much 
pain?” 

““T was with him when he died. The 
woman was quiet then. He lay for some 
hours as though insensible, and I thought 
the end might be at any moment. All 
at once he moved, held up his hand, 
assumed a listening attitude, a wonderful 
light and smile broke out over his face; he 
seemed to be hearkening attentively. Then 
he said, ‘ Now,’ laid his head on the pillow, 
and was dead.” 

That night, after the curate was gone, 
I rocked in my chair, musing, looking 
into the fire. I muttered, “Poor: old 
Doble!” then, after a pause, said, ‘‘ Happy 
Doble!” and then, “ Now I also under- 
stand.” 

Thereupon I took down a little book 
I had of Dr. Alexander’s poems, and 
read : 





Down below, a sad mysterious music, 
Wailing through the woods and on the shore, 
Burdened with a grand majestic secret, 
That keeps sweeping from us evermore. 
Up above, a music that entwineth 
With eternal threads of golden sound, 
The great poem of this strange existence, 
All whose wondrous meaning hath been found. 
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(From the picture by Gilbert Forbes.) 


THE SILVER STRAND 


By CHRISTIAN BURKE 


A sTRETCH of links where gorse and heather grow, 
A sandy beach, and then the ocean lies 
Calm as a lake, reflecting back the glow 
And changing splendours of the evening skies. 
From the salt marsh the clamorous wild birds call, 
Across the springy turf the rabbits run, 
And from the brambles ox-eyed daisies tall 
Lift starry petals to the setting sun. 
Soft falls the dusk—the glory fades away, 
The moonbeams glimmer on the white waves’ crest, 
And night rolls up the story of the day, 
And lulls the tired earth to dreamy rest : 
No sound is heard through all the peaceful land 


Save waters throbbing on the Silver Strand. 
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“MINT AND CUMMIN” 


By ARTHUR SHERWELL 


HE little “ Union” Chapel at Laun- 
thwaite was a plain and unpreten- 
tious-looking building, hardly to 
be distinguished at first from the 

four or five cottages that had gradually— 
long after the days of the Uniformity Act— 
sought shelter and respectability on either 
side of it. 

Possibly a stranger—if one by accident 
chanced to discover the village—passing 
casually by, curious for any fact that would 
explain the why and wherefore of the hamlet’s 
existence, might be attracted by the daté 
1667, cut in deep bold figures in the block 
of stone that surmounted the doorway. If 
so, he would assuredly pause, knowing that 
he had lighted upon no ordinary discovery. 
That date, which the storms of more than 
two centuries had failed to obliterate, was 
cryptographic. ll of history that the place 
possessed was written there and in the quaint 
little burial-ground behind. But to most 
it sufficed. Old and long-forgotten scenes 
rose up readily out of the figures on that 
stone. Pictures of earnest men and women 
gathering from the fells for miles around, 
careless of rain and storm, unmindful of 
bitter persecution, eager only to comfort 
and counsel one another “ in the fear of the 
Lord.” 

The church had made slow progress, 
adding but twelve members in the first 
three years; but the times were dark and 
troublous, and the covenant with God was 
real. Therefore was it that men and women 
knocked slowly at the door of the little 
Launthwaite conventicle. But the church 
had struggled on, and gradually, in times of 
greater freedom, the hamlet had risen up 
about its walls, and eight or nine generations 
of quiet village folk had learned through its 
simple services the good news of the King- 
dom of God. 

The years had brought few changes. The 
membership, it is true, had gradually de- 
clined in recent years, but that was owing 
less to internal causes than to a steady de- 
crease in the population of the district. 

Launthwaite was jealous of its traditions, 


and maintained an attitude of dignified 
reserve towards all suggestions of change. 
Once the spirit of progress—in the form of 
a “ bobbin” mill—had attempted to locate 
itself in the village, but the conservatism of 
the place had been too strong for it, and 
after a few months of patient but ineffectual 
effort, the proprietor had dismantled his 
mill and departed, leaving the shell of the 
building “ for a testimony ” against the un- 
heeding villagers. But Launthwaite held on 
its way, reverently acquiescing in the order 
of Providence when work became scarce and 
its sons and its daughters migrated to other 
parts. 

The original founders of the church had 
been Independents, and ‘“ Independent” 
the church had remained until the conversion 
of its pastor, a few years previously, to 
Baptist views opened a door to controversy 
and change. 

The difficulty, it is probable, would soon 
have been solved but for the determined 
opposition of one member. Ephraim Heb- 
blethwaite, the blacksmith, was a man of 
severe but unquestioned piety, who looked 
upon all change in doctrinal matters as a 
special manifestation of the spirit of anti- 
Christ, and on this occasion he greatly 
shocked his fellow-members by vehemently 
urging that the pastor’s resignation, which he 
at once had tendered, should be accepted. 

The situation was serious. For the first 
time in its long history the Church found 
itself threatened by schism. At length, 
however, after much discussion, and not 
without tears, a compromise was arranged. A 
majority of the members decided forthwith to 
embrace the new views of their pastor, while 
the rest, with the solitary exception of the 
unconvinced and _ unrelenting Ephraim, 
quietly agreed to reconstitute the Church 
upon a * Union ” basis. 

There the matter had rested for nearly a 
year, and there probably it would have rested 
for ever, but for one of those apparently quite 
unimportant incidents which, nevertheless, 
often rule men’s destinies. At the time of 
the great controversy it was matter of common 
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knowledge in Launthwaite that Ephraim 
Hebblethwaite was ‘‘ courting” Miss Zillah 
Beck, the dressmaker. The popular know- 
ledge, it is true, rested upon no surer foun- 
That is 
to say it was partly intuitive and partly de- 
ductive. It found its chief support in the 
fact that Ephraim Hebblethwaite invariably 
sat next to Miss Zillah Beck at all the church 
teas, and quite as invariably walked home 
with her each Sunday evening at the close 
of the usual prayer-meeting. It was gene- 
rally felt in Launthwaite that the latter pro- 
ceeding, at least, betokened something more 
than a common interest in spiritual con- 
verse. The popular assumption had, how- 
ever, received a momentary blow at the time 
of the church dispute, for then it was seen 
that Zillah Beck, so far from sharing the 
views of Ephraim Hebblethwaite, had openly 
recorded her vote against him. It was felt 
by many—the married women especially— 
that such division of opinion in the church 
proved conclusively that there was nothing 
“between them” after all. The idea of a 
young woman intent on marriage opposing 
the opinion of “her man” had not at that 
time penetrated so far north as Launthwaite. 
But when at the close of the next Sabbath 
evening’s meeting it was seen that Zillah 
and Ephraim walked home together as usual, 
folks in Launthwaite looked at one another 
and wondered. 

But less than a year afterwards public 
opinion in Launthwaite found itself com- 
pletely justified. 

It had been the custom for many years 
past to “spring-clean” the little meeting- 
house at Easter-tide, and the ceremony by 
long custom had come to be regarded as a 
sort of minor church festival known as the 
“ Easter Renovation.” Now it happened 
that this year the interior of the chapel was 
more than usually dilapidated, and it was 
impossible longer to ignore the fact that the 
text which for many years had adorned the 
wall at the back of the pulpit had become 
well-nigh undecipherable through age and 
damp combined. Everybody was agreed 
that something must be done, and at the 
special church-meeting held to consider the 
question, it was unanimously resolved to re- 
paint the interior throughout. But then 
arose the simple, but, as events quickly 
proved, momentous question of the pulpit- 


text. Should it be re-written, or a fresh text 
substituted ? One member complained that 
the old text—a passage taken from one of 
the “Praise” Psalms as it happened—be- 
longed to the “Old Dispensation,” and there- 
fore was unbecoming to orderly Christians 
living under the New. Another suggested 
that they should replace it with the- Beati- 
tudes, while old Mrs. Postlethwaite, who, it 
was well-known, always fell asleep after she 
had read the text through three times, sug- 
gested the Lord’s prayer. But both of these 
suggestions were felt to be impossible owing 
to a lack of the necessary wall space. 

Presently, when things were approaching 
a dead-lock, Zillah Beck’s voice was heard 
quietly asking whether “St. Paul’s beautiful 
text, “One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism,” 
would not be “very edifying and appro- 
priate.” 

People who were sitting near to Ephraim 
Hebblethwaite at the time testified afterwards 
that he “ went white all over” when he heard 
the suggestion. But, be that as it may, the 
suggestion had hardly been made when he 
was on his feet protesting vigorously against 
*‘ destroying the blessed psalms” for what, 
with a singular lack of his usual orthodox 
regard for plenary inspiration, he called a 
** miserable water-text.” 

Everybody looked at Zillah, but although, 
perhaps, a shade paler than usual, she gave 
no sign of her feeling. But the pastor’s new 
views had made steady progress during the 
past year, and when one of the deacons— 
the builder and decorator of the village— 
having made a rough calculation of the wall- 
space, presently remarked that the text 
would “just fit,’ the matter was quickly 
settled, and Ephraim Hebblethwaite found 
himself once more recording a solitary 
dissentient vote. 

Speculation was rife at the close of the 
meeting as to what would be the consequence 
of the fresh disagreement, and when, the 
following Sabbath evening, Zillah Beck walked 
home alone, Launthwaite knew that the worst 
had happened. 

And the worst had happened. Ephraim, 
it is true, continued to attend the various 
services and meetings as he had always done, 
but he never missed an opportunity now of 
praying that his fellow-members might be 
delivered from the “snare of idolatry,” and 
especially from what he rather vaguely called 
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the “deeds of the law;” and regularly, once a 
year, at the Easter church-meeting, he entered 
his solitary protest against the offending 
“ water-text ! ” 

So the years had drifted on, until now 
more than five had vanished into the past 
since that memorable church-meeting. But 
to Zillah Beck they had brought little change. 
Regularly, week after week, her quick fingers 
continued to devote to dress-making the 
hours that were not required for preparation 
for her Sabbath and night-school teaching, 
and other church work, of which, even in 
Launthwaite, the amount was not inconsider- 
able. With equal regularity, also, Sabbath 
by Sabbath, did she set out upon her lonely 
walk homewards at the close of the evening 
service, quietly, but none the less decisively, 
avoiding the repeatedly proffered companion- 
ship of warm-hearted Mrs. Meadows whose 
home also lay in Lightbridge. 

But one June Sabbath evening there was 
unwonted excitement in and around the 
little chapel at Launthwaite. A stranger 
from a distance, in the temporary absence of 
the pastor, was to conduct the service, and 
everybody was eager to hear him. “ Sup- 
plies ” were rare in Launthwaite, where the 
people had had but four pastors (all of whom 
had been blessed with vigorous health) in the 
last one hundred and fifty-three years. More- 
over it was said that the stranger had once 
preached in London. 

No less than twenty-three out of the 
twenty-five members on the church roll 
were present ; the only absentees being old 
Mrs. Springthorpe and her brother Dan, 
the former of whom was bed-ridden, and the 
latter bent double with rheumatism ; while 
the congregation included others who, al- 
though not members of the church, were 
nevertheless more or less regular worshippers 
at its services. 

The preacher was an old man, spare in 
build and very grey, but with a face full of 
grave tenderness, and a singularly expressive 
and musical voice which sent every word, 
even the most commonplace, straight to the 
hearts of his hearers. His opening prayer 
won every heart at once, especially that part 
of it where he prayed for those whose lives 
had “ missed their sunshine.” ‘ The sun 
did shine, but the shadows came and our 
eyes ha’ na seen the Face of God synn. 
Give us patience to wait, Lord Jesus.” 


Those who listened in the quiet of that 
wayside chapel to the low and tender 
pleadings of that wonderful voice, as it rose 
and fell in the solemn, ineffable ecstasy of 
prayer, felt that of a truth deep was calling 
unto deep—the lonely striving of a human 
soul to the infinite pity of God. 

It was noticed that at the close of the 
prayer Ephraim looked up hastily at the 
preacher—a thing he had not been known 
to do since the unfortunate “ water-text” 
first blazoned forth in crimson and gold 
behind the preacher’s head—and that, con- 
trary to his usual custom, he did not join in 
the hymn which immediately followed the 
prayer. When the time for the sermon 
came he settled himself sideways in the pew 
to listen, but with his eyes firmly fixed upon 
his open Bible. But when the preacher 
without preface or remark of any sort pro- 
ceeded to read his text—‘ And Jacob served 
seven years for Rachel; and they seemed unto 
him but a few days for the love he had to 
her,” he started, and his fingers turned in- 
stinctively to the twenty-ninth chapter of 
Genesis to find the passage. He had no 
need of a Concordance to find that text. 
Had he not often of late years remarked— 
always, of course, to himself—that by a 
curious irregularity in the binding of his 
Bible, it had a habit of opening always at 
that particular chapter? When he had 
found it he glanced rapidly at the passage, 
and then, with his eyes still firmly fixed upon 
the page, waited, listening the while atten- 
tively, while the preacher “ introduced ” his 
subject. There was nothing remarkable 
about the introduction, and nothing to give 
promise of what was presently to follow. 
The preacher dwelt briefly, and in a rather 
commonplace way, upon what he called the 
‘anterior circumstances,” beginning—was it 
not always so ?—with Jacob’s birth, and 
giving a graphic, if rapid, description of the 
home-life up to the time of the quarrel and 
exile. But from this point his whole manner 
changed. Very vividly he described the 
scene at Bethel; his loneliness ; the strange- 
ness of the new surroundings ; the sense of 
exile. ‘ The best o’ mother’s lads feels chill 
and lonesome when the farmyards drop 
out o’ sight”... and... “we don’t re- 
cognise the stars when we get away from the 
old latticed windows.” And then, with a 


sudden turn, he drew a picture of the old 
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home—of the mother lying awake in the 
silence thinking of her exiled lad, starting 
up, again and again, in the dead of the night 
at the smallest sound, even the swaying of a 
branch outside. Old Mrs. Merriman, who 
had nearly fallen asleep over the first part of 
the preacher’s “introduction,” started sud- 
denly awake at this. Had not she, too, a 
lad in the backwoods of Canada ? 

But it was when the preacher had “ got 
through,” as they say in those parts, with 
his introduction, and had begun to open up 
the exquisite idyll of the text that his soul 
seemed suddenly to catch fire— 

“ And while he yet spake with them Rachel 
came with her fathers sheep, for she kept them. 
And it came to pass, when Jacob saw Rachel, 
the daughter of Laban his mother’s brother, 
and the sheep of Laban his mother’s brother, 
that Jacob went near and rolled the stone from 
the well’s. mouth, and watered the flock of 
Laban his mother’s brother. And Jacob kissed 
Rachel and lifted up his voice and wept.” 

Never had Ephraim, nor, indeed, any in 
that wayside chapel, heard those verses read 
as they were read that evening. Ephraim 
so far forgot himself as to let his Bible drop 
to his knees, and, moving quickly round, 
forgetful of the “ water-text” and all else, 
looked full in the face of the preacher. Was 
it fancy that saw as he did so a deeper glow 
mantle the cheek of Zillah Beck? Perhaps 
it was no more than the wilful freak of a 
wayward sunbeam slanting suddenly through 
the crimson pane of the window opposite. 
But Ephraim did not stop to consider. He 
was drinking in eagerly the preacher’s words. 

Strange and mystic the spell that these 
old-world idylls exercise over the human 
heart. Near or far; in crowded city or 
in wayside village; in youth or in old age; 
their “lyrical cry” reaches us and lays bare 
the hidden things of the heart. Verily it is 
true that God hath made of one blood all 
nations and kindreds of men who dwell on 
all the face of the earth. Love has only one 
language, and its accents somehow do not 
change through the centuries. It did not 
seem to Ephraim that he was listening to an 
old-world idyll. Was not Haran nigh unto 
Launthwaite, and had not Ae sat by the well 
where Rachel watered her sheep ? 

When the preacher had finished, and the 
evening hymn had been sung, Ephraim, 
contrary to his usual custom, slipped quietly 


out of the chapel and turned his steps home- 
wards. There were two roads, one—which 
he usually followed—leading along the high- 
way past the village to his own cottage in 
Lightbridge ; and another, a much quieter 
one, that led by a narrow foot-path through 
one or two fields, and thence by a wider 
path through a thickly-grown coppice and 
larch-wood to a point just below Lightbridge 
where the two roads met. To-night Ephraim 
chose the latter. Perhaps’ he had not 
noticed—so pre-occupied was he—that 
exactly three-and-a-half minutes before Zillah 
Beck had taken the same road. But in that 
case it says much for his state of mental 
perturbation that he should have crossed the 
first two fields in such unwonted and—as at 
least twenty-two out of the twenty-three hale 
members of the “Union” chapel would 
have said—“ unseemly” haste. Perhaps 
some thought of this—or was it the sudden 
sight of Miss Zillah Beck cautiously climbing 
the projecting steps of a stone hedge some 
fifty yards in front of him ?—came to him, 
for he suddenly slackened his pace to a 
speed which more fitly became a member, 
especially a dissentient member, and prayer- 
leader of the Launthwaite “ Union” chapel ; 
and which, moreover, as he this time de- 
liberately reasoned, would give Miss Zillah 
Beck ample time to reach the coppice before 
he overtook her. 

And there, in the quiet of a June Sabbath 
evening, they met. Was it the tender and 
plaintive cooing of the wood-pigeons in the 
neighbouring thickets; or the song of the 
thrush as he spied his mate; or the faint 
love-whispers of the breeze among the young 
hazel-leaves as they danced and quivered, 
covered with golden blushes, in the last rays 
of the setting sun, that drew those two 
hearts together? Anyhow it seemed a 
strange thing that Ephraim without a word 
of greeting should take Miss Zillah’s hand, 
and a stranger still that she should forget for 
five full minutes to withdraw it. But they 
are simple folk in Launthwaite, greatly given 
—even to the point of self-forgetfulness 
sometimes—to the weighty questions of 
theology, and, maybe, both were absorbed in 
these things now. Certain it is that they 
had left the coppice well behind them, and 
were some yards through the wood before 
either spoke. Then Ephraim suddenly 
stopped, and looking up quietly said: 
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“ Zillah ”—how strangely the familiar name 
sounded after those years of silence !— 
“ Zillah, I’ve been thinking as maybe ‘ dip- 
ping’s’ more than a Jewish custom after all. 
Nobbut,” he hastened to add, “nobbut I 
think as a passage out o’ David’s psalms is 
better than a ‘ water-text’ for the inside o’ 
God’s house.” 

And Zillah, suddenly looking down, said 
quietly : 


“ Nay, Ephraim, I’ve been thinking as its 
nought but the ‘mint and cummin’’ of the 
law after all. Although,” she quickly added, 
with just a touch of her best church-meeting 
manner, “the Scriptures do say as our 
blessed Lord ‘ went up straightway out of the 
water,” 

But neither could have thought much of 
the other’s reservation, for, “ Jacob kissed 
Rachel, and lifted up his voice, and wept.” 





FROM THE LAND OF THE LOTUS 


SECOND PAPER—THE LAND OF AMENTI 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D., AuTuor oF “ TRAVEL-PicTURES FROM PALESTINE” 


MENTI was the old Egyptian name 
A for Hades ; the two words, we are 
told; are interchanged in the Coptic 

New Testament. Amenti means 

literally the West, or the Setting of the Sun. 
Like the Greeks and Romans, the Egyptians 


placed the Isles of the Blest in the West, 


bit 
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just as the Red Indians held that their 
Happy Hunting Grounds lay beyond the 
mountains of the setting sun. This is the 
reason why the Egyptians—with a few 





dead on the sunset side of the Nile. They 
likened the journey of the soul to the 
course of the sun, which disap- 
pears in the West to rise again in 
new glory. 

Their “ Book of the Dead” de- 
scribes by pen and pencil the Pil- 
grim’s Progress in the unseen land 
beyond the grave. A _ previous 
article brought before the reader 
the gate of Amenti and its Entrance 
Hall, and the aim of this article 
is to explain the two great divi- 
sions of that spirit-land and its 








THE SOUL GOING FORTH INTO THE GARDEN BY DAY 


inhabitants. Their teaching about 
Amenti rises before the student as 
the pyramids of Ghizeh rise above 
the Nile valley. It is the most 
colossal and impressive of all their 
contributions to the knowledge of 
mankind. 

These admirable symbolists 
placed at the gate of Amenti 


two emblems of Life and Death. 
There sat the Devourer, ready to 
destroy the wicked. Opposite him 
sat the favourite little child-god 
who was the accepted symbol of the 
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new birth and eternal youth. As he also 
presided over the quickening and sprouting 
of all seeds, he recalls to us St. Paul’s 
comparison of the resurrection-body to the 
growing grain (1 Cor. xv. 35-38). He who 
examines the position and picture of this 
child-god will at once say—exquisite ! 

In the Grand Hall of the Double Truth, 
in the presence of Osiris, the judge, the 
heart of the deceased was weighed in the 
unerring scales with amazing care, and by 
the help of some seven gods or goddesses. 
This weighing of the heart was the central 
fact in their creed. It is plain that they 
perfectly believed in it, for they teach it 
with all the confidence of a religious axiom. 
So far as we know, no Egyptian was scep- 
tical about this fundamental of the faith. 
“The triumph of right over wrong,” says 
Renouf, “ of right in speech and in action 
(for the same word signifies both truth and 
justice) is the burden of nine-tenths of the 
Egyptian texts which have come down to us.” 
And their daily thoughts and language were 
profoundly influenced by these dread scales 
of Osiris. They used to speak of the scales 
of the mind, and the scales of truth; and in 
every city they had a pair of standard scales 
which were held sacred, and placed under 
the charge of the priests. 

Egypt seems to be intellectually the cradle 
of our race, and many would trace to it a 
great part of our civilisation, though scientists, 
remounting the stream of history, guide us to 
Mesopotamia as our cradle-country. Very 
many things, not only in modern Egypt but 
also in all countries, have come down to us 
unchanged from ancient Egypt. 

The artist has given us the picture of a 
donkey rolling on its back. It is a repro- 
duction of a picture on the monuments, 
which is exactly as old as Moses. Every 
traveller in Egypt has probably seen a donkey 
rolling itself in exactly the very same way, 
and probably has rushed forward to prevent 
his own baggage-donkey from doing it with 
his portmanteaus on its sides. I notice 
that the front feet of the arm-chair in which 
I now sit are exactly like the feet of chairs 
from Pharaoh’s palace and now in our 
museums: both are modelled after lions’ 
claws. 

And similarly ideas of undoubted Egyptian 
lineage are found in all civilised nations. 
Some one has said that the streams of the 























THE WEIGHING OF THE HEART IN THE GRAND HALL 
OF THE DOUBLE TRUTH 


world’s thoughts have been coloured from 
Egypt as the Nile is reddened with the soil 
of Ethiopia. To vary the figure, the Nile 
has poured its waters, not only into the 
Tibur, but into all the great rivers of civilised 
lands. For instance, Ma or Maat, the 
goddess of justice, whose figure was placed 
in one of the scales of Osiris, had, as in the 
accompanying picture, her eyes bandaged, in 
token of her impartiality. In many of our 
courthouses we see Justice as a female with 
bandaged eyes and holding the scales. 
Then, in the middle ages, St. Michael appears 
times without number as Osiris, Lord of 
Souls, and Judge of the Dead. He is often 
seen weighing a man while a demon or 
demons, like the Destroyer in the Hall of 
Double Truth, are eager to claim the prey. 
Mrs. Jamieson, in her “ Sacred and Legen- 
dary Art,” reveals the Egyptian origin of 
St. Michael by placing side by side an 
Egyptian and a medizeval picture. 

This weighing of the soul is also sculptured 
on one of the pillars of the Cathedral of Iona, 
and on the wall of the church of St. Clements 
at Rowdill in the Island of Harris. But 
while the monks borrowed jewels of truth 
from the Egyptians, they spoiled them in 
the borrowing, or at least in their new setting 
of them, although they had the fresh light 
which is supplied by the Bible. A glance at 
the accompanying illustrations shows that the 
Egyptian pictures excelled the medieval in 
dignity, in finish, and refinement as vehicles 
of truth. They have less of that morbid 
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craving for the grotesque and the terror- 
striking than appears in the Roman Catholic 
renderings of the Scales of Osiris. 

In the Hall of Osiris the heart is weighed 
against the image of divine truth or justice. 
The standard seems to be perfect righteous- 
ness. Wilkinson (iii. 466) and Ebers (“ The 
Princess,” ii. 218), however, suggest that 
those whose good deeds outweighed the bad 
would be admitted into the Mansions of the 
Blessed. Certainly the great pictures in the 
“ Book of the Dead” seem to teach that 
each man is judged by an ideal standard. 
The medizval idea thus seems to be further 
removed from the scriptural than the 
Egyptian was. 

These Scales of Osiris, as modified and 
tampered with by the Church of Rome, have 
played a great part in the history of Europe. 
Historians tell us that Charles IX. of France 
was induced to sanction the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and Louis XIV. to revoke the 
Edict of Nantes, that they might have some 
weighty good deeds to place over against 
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JUSTICE WITH SCALES 





THE SCALES OF ST. MICHAEL 


their bad deeds in the scales of St. Michael. 
Victor Hugo pushes this idea to an incredible 
extreme in his poems, for he teaches that 
one good deed can redeem a whole evil life. 
The Buddhist also believes that his good 
and bad deeds will be weighed in scales, 
and all over the East the practice has 
prevailed of rich men weighing themselves, 
and giving their weight in silver for the poor 
or as an atonement for their sins. 

The amount of essential truth represented 
in the pictures of the ancient Egyptians is 
most astonishing. It adds a fresh light to 
the first and second chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans, where St. Paul expresses his 
great faith in the teaching and condemning 
power of the natural. conscience. The 
Egyptians held that “for every drachm of 
pleasure purchased on earth by wrongdoing 
the dying bed would be burdened by a talent’s 
weight of remorse ” (Ebers, “ ‘The Princess,” 
ii. 218). 

Religion and morality were one with these 
Egyptians. Their gods were moral beings. 
They had no such immoral deities as those 
of Greece and Rome. Their religion was 
entirely different from that of Chaldea, which 
was only magical, and devoid of all moral 
elements. The Egyptians had a complete 
faith in the resurrection of the soul and the 
body, though they were sorely perplexed 
about details. The future life was to them 
as real as—indeed, more real than—the 





present, for they called the coffin “ the chest 
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of the living,” and Amenti “the land of the 
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living.” It seems never to have crossed 


their minds that death might end all. Their 
present life was steeped in the life to come. 
So far from saying “I shall not all die,” the 
Egyptian was disposed to say “I shall not 
die at all.” He believed that “dust thou 
art, to dust returnest” was not spoken even 
of the body. And we have numberless 
proofs that he rejoiced in this fact. Cart- 
loads of images of the beetle, or Scarabeus, 
have been discovered. They were every- 
where. That ancient beetle is believed to 
have been the very same as the glossy black 
beetle in Egypt to-day. Most visitors to 
Egypt have watched it as it rolls its ball 
backwards from the Nile towards the desert. 
It there buries itself and its ball in the sand, 
and each egg produces a chrysalis, and then 
a winged beetle. It was worshipped because 
it was supposed to spring from the Nile 
mud, and to be created by the rays of the 
sun. It was also believed to have no female, 
and thus to have been self-created. Hence 
it became the favourite symbol of immor- 
tality, and engravings or images of it were 
to the Egyptian what cross and crucifix are 
to Roman Catholics. It was placed on the 
breast of the mummy, in the coffins, and on 
the walls of their tombs, and everywhere. 
They thus firmly held and rejoiced in the 


doctrine of immortality. “It is,” Budge 
says, “the foundation of the Egyptian 


religion, and it was as deeply rooted in them 
as the hills are in the earth.” They loved 
to put the papyrus sceptre, the symbol of 
greenness, on the neck of the dead, in 
token of his eternal youth in Amenti. 

The truths enshrined in the pictures of 
these prehistoric moralists and artists are 
not “dead as the liturgies of Thebes” or 
the mummies of the Pharaohs. Their con- 
ceptions of retribution and personal respon- 
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sibility to a personal god can never grow 
old. They are the very ideas which are 
found in the great dramatists of every age, 
and in the finer literature of our own day, 
and which lie at the foundation of the 
morality of the Bible. These ancients were 
successful interpreters of conscience, and 
they thus discovered in it the prophecy of a 
future and final empire of retribution, 
where each received the due reward of his 
deeds. 

Amenti had only two classes of inhabi- 
tants, the good and the bad. It provided 
no room for the neutrals or intermediates, 
who were neither good nor bad; for Osiris 
had no third verdict of “ not proven.” The 
picture, “ The Barque of Gluttony,” which 
is transferred from “The Book of the Dead,” 
shows us the doom of onesoul which, “weighed 
in the balances,” was “found wanting.” 
Every part of the picture teems with teach- 
ings. The god with the hatchet intimates 
that all connection with the previous life of 
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the dcomed soul is cut away, and that he 
must enter upon a new and solitary exis- 
tence. The jackal-headed Anubis gives the 
decision, and the two dog-headed, solemn- 
faced apes are the representatives of Thoth. 
In another papyrus the soul is sent into a 
ram. 

It is no part of the old Egyptian creed 
that this life exhausts sin’s penalties. In 
this picture we have ideas which belong to 
the Catholic conscience of our race. It 
teaches that punishment is not capricious 
but comes along the line of cause and 
effect ; it is the necessary outgrowth of the 
life on earth. Sin has a self-avenging power, 
and the sinner’s life is thus his own judg- 
ment and punishment. He receives the 
wages of his sin and reaps only what he 
has sown; he but gets back his own in 
kind and degree. The picture also reveals 
what is called poetic and ironical retribution. 
Not only is the penalty exactly equal to 
the sin, but, with artistic completeness, it 
recalls, imitates, repeats, and mocks the sin. 
Had this silent law of laws a voice it would 
say, “ A pig you made yourself, and a pig 
you shall remain.” Every one receives the 
deeds done in the body. As this bad man 
was not bad enough to be destroyed by the 
Devourer, he was sent back to earth in a 
boat, for that was the symbol of travelling 
among these dwellers on the Nile. The pig 
was an unclean and Typhonic animal, and to 
be turned into a pig was the very height of 
disgrace. 

We discover no trace of any desire to 
soften these stern truths: no abused revela- 
tion of mercy tempted them to doso. These 
old-world moralists seem to have believed 
that intimidation was a means of grace, and 
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that all the terrors of the judgment to come 
were needed to keep men in the paths of 
virtue. Some of their teachings about the 
doom of the sinner are very alarming. His 
fate is called “the second death,” Renouf 
says. He is in everlasting darkness and 
never-ending punishment. He has to wan- 
der like a vampire between earth and 
heaven, buffeted by storms and tempests. 
Their hell recalls Dante’s Inferno, but it is 
much ampler, for it has seventy-five apart- 
ments and as many degrees of punishment. 
Their views are wavering. Though they 
incline to great severity they sometimes 
give a faint hint of a second chance or 
of annihilation. ‘lhese old-world preachers 
did not prophecy smooth things to the evil- 
doer. 

They, however, tell us much more about 
the rewards than about the punishments of 
Amenti. The gdod man is introduced to 
Osiris by Anubis or Thoth. In one case 
Thoth says, ‘‘ His heart has come out of the 
balance sound ; no defect has been found in 
it.’ In another case Anubis, holding in 
his hand the heart of the deceased, 
announces, ‘* His heart has been found true 
by trial in the great balance.” Chapter xliv. 
of “The Book of the Dead” is entitled 
“Of not dying a secondtime.” The deceased 
has everlasting life before him. He is called 
“the justified,” ‘the triumphant,” “the 
Osirian,” ‘the Osirified.” A flow comes 
out of Osiris to him and gives him an ever- 
during life. To be with God, to be like 
God, and to be called by His name and 
identified with Him—that is the summit 
Good. The justified had ‘a homestead for 
ever in the happy fields,” “in the fields of 
peace,” “in the land of rest;” they were 

“in peace.” They had a blessed 
life in Aahlu, a name which 
some would identify with the 
Elysium of Greek fable. A little 
ingenuity could easily bring their 
favourite phrases into line with 
those of the Bible. They are 
amid the Elysian Fields of Beans, 
which are very large, of inex- 
haustible fertility, and of sweetest 
perfume. They are without toil, 
fear, or disease. They recline 
by cool waters, and are pre- 
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sented with the fruit and drink 
of heaven, to which correspond, 
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apparently, the nectar and ambrosia of the 
Greeks. They drink of the water of life. 
Their highest notion of felicity was the 
idealised life of a rich farmer—all its joys 
without its toils. “Grant him cakes and 
ale,’ Horus says when introducing the 
justified Ani to Osiris. 

A large number of little images were 
placed in the tomb. These were called 
* Answerers ” or “ Respondents,” and were 
supposed to do all the work on the mystic 
farms of Amenti. 

Their doctrine of the last things left the 
condition of their blessed dead in many 
respects in a bewildering maze of mystery. 
Many of its features cannot be explained 


or reconciled with each other. They 
confused the things of the soul and 
the body. They did not believe in 
a spiritual body. The heart, pre. 
served in the jar, is given back to 
the deceased, and in the future his 
body, soul, and spirit are mysteriously 
reunited. The salvation of the soul 
depended on the preservation of the 
mummy, and that must have seemed 
a fearful risk to every thoughtful 
man. Then, even the good had to 
encounter incredible perils of 
all sorts in his posthumous jour- 
ney, though, if wisely guided, 
he vanquished them all. He 
had a long probation during 
which ferocious beasts and 
demons had to be subdued 
and castles 
stormed. 
He had 
perils from 
insects, 
perils from 
venomous 
serpents, 
perils from 
hideous 
monsters, 
&e. Ever 
so manyima- 
ginary reme- 
dies were 
provided for 
these ima- 
ginary evils. 
As we may 
gather from 
the Book of Exodus, every priest was a 
magician, and magic played a supreme part 
in their life. It was believed that words 
from the “ Book of the Dead” acted as 
amulets and charms, and hence vast quan- 
tities of them have been found in the ancient 
tombs. 

A brief study of the morality and religion 
of this ancient people helps us to under- 
stand better what is meant by “all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” in which Moses 
was schooled. In spite of the absurd magic 
blended with it, their religion contains an 
amazing quantity of wholesome truth. St. 
Paul deems it deserving of the name of 
wisdom, and intimates that it was surpris- 
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ingly extensive (Acts vii. 22). It has some 
unexpected elements. For instance, ancient 
Egypt was a perfect despotism, war was 
carried on with sickening cruelty, and some 
one says—Lenormant, I think—that every 
big stone in their buildings cost a human 
life. Yet the natural conscience triumphs 
over all these hindrances, and their greatest 
books are scarcely behind modern humanity 
in their attitude to the weak and the poor, 
and their recognition of the sacredness of 
the personality of man and woman. This 
study seems to prove that moral insight is 
not the result of education, convention, or 
evolution. Long before the earliest dawn of 
history these men of the Nile had mastered, 
and been mastered by, the fundamental 
first-truths of morality and piety. Even 
then they had a complete faith in the eternal 
distinction between right and wrong, and in 
a spirit-world where right would triumph 
for ever. ‘They were at very great pains to 
teach old and young that all their actions, 
and—much more than that—their hearts 
would be weighed in the balances of the 
eternal sanctuary, and that their hereafter 
would be fixed by their conduct here. Their 
earliest creed shows no trace whatever of 
trial work, the ’prentice hand, or guessing 
after truth. It reveals a very high standard, 
and a very sensitive and authoritative con- 
science. Evolution in the domain of morals 
receives no encouragement here. ‘These 
moral ideas, we may reasonably believe, 


have not sprung up from below, but have 
come down from above, because the seeds 
of them were planted in the protoplasm of 
the soul. 

Having found so much in the wisdom of 
the Egpyiians, we wonder that we do not 
find more. It stands almost alone among 
ancient religions in having had no place for 
sacrifices; nor do we discover any trace of 
repentance or forgiveness. A morality so 
lofty as theirs, and so wide in its area, must 
surely have been very depressing to earnest 
men, and must have given them grave 
anxiety about the decision of the great 
Balance on Doomsday. 

The stereotyped picture-creed of oldest 
Egypt is an interesting argument for religion 
in general and the Christian religion in par- 
ticular. Does it not prove that man must 
have a religion, and that the religion of 
Christ was made for man? Comparison 
and contrast vividly reveal the excellencies 
and defects of rival systems. Place side by 
side the Christian and the Egyptian teaching 
about the resurrection. The points of 
agreement between the two remind us of 
the spiritual intuitions and yearnings which 
are the heritage of our race and the seal of 
our divine origin. ‘The striking differences 
between the two doctrines give added 
emphasis to the grandeur of the Christian 
Faith: its simplicity, its consistency, its divine 
reticence, its compassion for man, and its 
inspiring and consoling power. 





HEROISM IN 


COMMON LIFE 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By tHE Rrv. Canon RAWNSLEY, M.A., AuTHor oF “ BALLaps oF Brave DEEDS” 


FIRST EVENING 
Text: Ps. xvii. 5 
Hymn: ‘Be Thou my guardian and my guide" 


A GALLANT STOKER 


AVE you ever gone into a steam 
laundry when in full work, or even 
into your own laundry at home on 
washing day? If you have done 

so, you have seen how your little brother whose 


hand you held shrank back as the puffs of 
steam came in clouds to meet you, and you 
have stumbled first over this bucket, and 
then over this washing-tub before you reached 
the door. You have felt quite bewildered 
and have been glad to get out of the steamy 
room into the cool open air. 

But supposing that the cloud of steam had 
been what is called “super-heated,” and 
instead of being gently warm it had been 
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fiery hot, so that it went right through your 
thick jacket and stung your flesh to the 
quick ; and supposing you had found that 
instead of with a tender waft and curl here 
and there, it had rushed at you with a terrific 
hiss and roar, and you found as you tried 
to escape from it that you had to climb a 
tiny iron ladder that was quite perpendicular, 
whose rungs were red-hot to the hand, and 
so up by a trap-door in an iron grating 
that let all the hissing bellowing steam follow, 
follow, follow, stinging you and so boiling 
you or burning you that your flesh hung in 
threads upon your hands, and when you got 
up and out of the terrible pit of red-hot 
steam your best friends could not recognise 
you. I think you would say that instead of 
being glad to be out of the washing-house 
in the open air, you wondered how God had 
let you escape from that cauldron of death 
with the life still whole within you. 

Now I expect that that is what stoker 
Lynch of her Majesty’s torpedo-boat Thrasher 
thinks to-day, and because his heroic deed 
when he escaped death has made the whole 
British Navy proud of him, I will tell you 
about his heroism. 

The torpedo-boat Thrasher, during a thick 
fog off the Cornish coast last September, 
went upon a dangerous reef named Dudman 
Rocks. She was ripped open by the impact 
but worse than that, her “ forward” boiler, by 
reason of its being brought up with a dead- 
stop, was thrown forward and the main 
steam-pipe was of course suddenly broken in 
two, and out into the narrow stoke-hole 
rushed with a terrible roar the “super-heated” 
steam. It killed three men right out, and 
scalded others almost to death. One man 
made a dash for the iron ladder and escaped 
on to the deck. This was stoker Edward 
Lynch. His mate, stoker James Paul, also 
made a dash for it, but was caught, and all 
Lynch could hear was the scream of his 
comrade, who was surely and slowly being 
boiled to death in that awful cauldron of 
steam down below. What did he do—* His 
not to reason why, his but to do and die.” 
Ina moment he realised that come what might 
—dead or'alive—that friend of his, stoker 
Paul, should be rescued. So down the 
ladder into the boiling pit of steam and death, 
whilst the broken steam-pipe roared its red- 
hot hissing volumes of vapour at him, stoker 
Edward Lynch went, clutched up the dying 


body of his mate, and with superhuman 
strength dragged him right up and out of 
the stoke-hole, and fell with his burden, him- 
self apparently a dying man, on to the deck 
above. 

Alas for it, his bravery was of no avail to 
save the life of James Paul, who died after- 
wards in great agony; but the courage he 
had displayed in plunging down to what 
seemed certain death was of service to him in 
the hospital at Govan Haven. He recovered 
from his terrible burns, and on Saturday, 
January 22, 1898, there was no prouder man 
on parade at the Naval Barracks, Devonport, 
than stoker Edward Lynch. There before 
all the officers and men the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir E. R. Fremantle, in 
the name of the Queen, presented him with 
the Albert Medal of the first class for con- 
spicuous bravery. 

Can you not in imagination see the en- 
gineers and officers of the fleet and dockyard 
all drawn up at attention, the guard of 
honour of the Royal Marines and Light 
Infantry marching either side of the Port- 
Admiral to the square? Can you not hear, 
as the band ceases playing, the clear voice of 
the Admiral say this is the first presentation 
of an Albert Medal of the first class to a 
man of the lower deck ; that he is proud to 
carry out the Queen’s wish and hand this 
medal to the brave stoker Lynch, and that 
he hopes the spirit of this country will 
always be equal to any demands made upon 
it in war or in shipwreck or in disaster ? 
But my eyes are far away from that gate- 
way in the Naval Barracks ; they are in a 
humble cottage room where a simple English 
woman is sitting at her work, for she is 
Lynch’s mother, and this is what she has 
just said: “ Yes, sir, lam proud of Edward ; 
he did his duty when he went down into that 
stoke-hole, but I have other sons as brave, 
and I hope if ever the time comes they will 
do their duty as well.” It is such brave 
English mothers who make us such brave 
English sons. 


SECOND EVENING 
Text: St. John xv. 13 
Hymn: “ Jesus lives no longer now” 


Last Sunday we spoke of the heroism of 
one of our English stokers ; to-day let us 
think of the wonderful way in which the 
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pluck of the old country lives on in the new 
country, and how the huge Atlantic sea, 
though it divides the American nation from 
us, cannot prevent the same sort of resolute 
bravery and courageous resolve flourishing in 
the new world as it is found to abound in 
the old. You know we talk of federation 
with America. ‘That federation of the two 
great Anglo-Saxon peoples may come about 
perhaps sooner than we think for, it certainly 
will not come sooner than many of us pray 
for; but nothing is so likely to bring it 
about as genuine mutual admiration and 
regard, and it is to this end I tell the follow- 
ing true story as it was told to me. 

I daresay you have often gazed at the 
stern and anxious faces of the engine drivers 
as the great express has been brought to a 
standstill by the railway platform. All 
through the day, through storm, through 
sunshine, through fog, through clear weather, 
that man has been looking ahead at the 
signals, and has, by his presence of mind 
and his instant obedience to the signal-men 
in their boxes, brought his train through 
constant danger to a place of safety. He 
has felt all the while not about himself at all, 
but only of the carriages and their passengers 
behind him, and I expect that that constant 
unselfishness has made him capable of great 
self-sacrifice. Certainly it made the driver 
of an express train on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad capable of the greatest self-sacrifice. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he give up his life for his friend,” and this 
brave driver proved that he was capable of 
this great love as you shall hear. 

The express which this heroic man was 
driving was suddenly, without any warning, 
turned off the main track into a long siding. 
It would perhaps have been possible to 
bring the train to a standstill and prevent 
an accident had there not been some trucks 
in the siding, but the driver saw that there 
was not a chance of doing this with so many 
heavy cars on the train behind his great 
engine. The one chance of escape for the 
cars was to bring them to a standstill, and 
this could only be done if his engine could 
be detached so that its weight could not be 
felt, and so the heavy cars without the pull 
of his engine might, by their own weight, if 
the breaks were applied hard, be checked 
in time. But how could he detach his 
engine ?—that was the problem, and swift as 


lightning he had determined. He whistled on 
the brakes hard to the cars, and at the same 
moment he put full steam on to his great 
express engine. Then what he expected 
happened. The cars suddenly dragged back- 
ward, the engine as suddenly dashed forward, 
and the couplings broke. 

And leaving the cars behind to come 
to a stop in the siding, he dashed on at 
double speed to his own destruction. His 
poor body was found beneath his shattered 
engine. 

In a ballad written after hearing of this 
from the lips of a friend, a well-known 
engineer who had been told of it by one of 
the managers of the Pennsylvania line in the 
Altona workshops, this verse occurs: 


Well and nobly had he driven, 
And I saw him ’neath the pile— 
Twisted axles, rails like serpents, blood and 
grime— 
Smiling just as he would smile, 
When his engine made up time, 
On his face no sign of fear, 
He had found the road all clear 
As he raced along the track right into heaven.* 


I quote it because I cannot doubt that a brave 
spirit that can thus so unselfishly sacrifice 
itself at the call of duty must go straight to 
the glory of that world where the King of 
all self-sacrifice awaits his hero servants with 
the words “ Well done!” You ask how 
his deed was known ; just as he had whistled 
on the brakes and put full steam on ahead 
he had said to his mate: “ Jump, mate, for 
God’s sake”; and his mate the fireman had 
jumped and was saved to tell the story of 
the engine driver’s heroism and unselfish- 
ness. 


THIRD EVENING 
Text: Isaiah xi. 6 
Hymn: ‘Above theclear blue sky” 


A CHILD HERO 


Ir you will take your map of Great Britain 
and glance your eye along the north- 
western coast of it, you will come to that 
part of the Cumberland coast which lies along 
the Solway Firth. You will see a town called 
Workington, and a little to the north of it 
another town named Maryport, where in old 


* « Poems, Ballads, and Bucolics,”’ p. 242. 
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days the Romans had a harbour as the name 
implies. 

Between these towns lies the little village 
of Siddick. It isa melancholy shore enough ; 
the tide goes down and leaves it covered 
with bits of coal and rounded pebbles and 
rolls of sea-weed. None of the bright shining 
sands you find on the coast of Lincolnshire, 
which Lord Tennyson loved so well. 

But the shore is very full of interest to 
those who care for history. Right across 
the Solway, yonder rises Criffel, and at its 
foot is Whithern, where Ninian came and 
planted his white-walled monastery in the end 
of the fourth century, and thence first came 
the preachers of Jesus Christ’s Gospel to the 
Cymbri in Cymbriland or Cumberland. 

Then between Siddick and the town of 
Workington there flows into the sea the 
rushing river Derwent, by whose side Words- 
worth was born, and along whose banks 
somewhere in the ninth century the monks 
of Durham came bearing the body of great 
St. Cuthbert in the coffin, of which a little 
piece may be seen in the Durham Museum 
to-day. 

Then, many centuries after, towards that 
same Derwent’s mouth came sailing an open 
row-boat in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
flying from Scotland. So one can never 
walk along the melancholy shore between 
Siddick and Workington without having the 
company of great memories. 

But Siddick is sadder to me to-day, for I 
have just heard how a group of people bearing 
a little child’s body which they had found 
upon the beach, have passed up sadly to the 
little junction station to take back to his 
home and burial at Workington one who, if 
ever a childhero lived there, was surely 
one. He was drowned in the Derwent on 
Saturday, the 13th of November, 1897, and 
people who knew the tides and how the 
river Derwent has its current turned by the 
sea to the northward by the flowing tide, felt 
sure that it would be cast up somewhere 
along the Siddick shore, and were on the 
look out for him. There they found him, 
his little white face almost with a smile upon 
it, and his hands clenched as if he had 
caught at something just in the moment of 
death, and passed on into the other life, 
and left the mark of his will and his strong 
effort behind him to tell us his story. 

You ask me his story; you say, What 
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was his name? His name was Joseph 
Ernest Kelsall, and he dwelt in Curwen 
Street, Workington. He was eight years old. 
There is a good stretch of flat green meadow 
beside the river below the ancient Hall to 
which on holidays the people resort. 
Through the meadow flows the Derwent, 
and if you listen you can hear the sound as 
of a millrace. That is where the Derwent has 
had part of its water held up for mill 
purposes, and there it comes tumbling over 
a low weir, filling the air with sound and 
our eyes with wonder and gladness. The 
place is called the Yearl, and you all know 
the fascination of a rushing river weir for all 
hearts and ears and eyes. Ernest Kelsall 
knew it too, and so on Saturday he felt that 
he could not enjoy himself more than by 
going down to see the Yearl. He took his 
younger brother with him, and down they 
went to the river side. What fun it all was! 
The Derwent was almost in flood, and they 
broke sticks in two and threw them into the 
tide, to watch them race with one another 
to the fall, then they lay down full length on 
the edge of the bank and caught at the sticks 
and old boughs that came sweeping by. 
Suddenly there was a cry, and Ernest saw his 
young brother had lost his balance and was 
being carried down to the weir. What 
could he do? Inamoment he had resolved 
he would do his best. He was a good 
swimmer though he was only eight years old. 
Without waiting to pull his jacket off he 
dashed along the bank to beyond the fall, 
and leapt into the boiling flood. Down 
came his little brother’s body; he caught 
him and made for the bank; touched the 
bank and clutched at it. It gave way; 
touched and clutched again. ‘Then was swept 
on. Made another effort—but the bank was 
here too high, and so without a cry he fell 
back exhausted. He had done his best, and 
he and his brother’s spirit passed from the 
waters of death that moaned and were 
troubled, to the land where there is no 
moaning, and trouble and anguish have 
ceased to be. 

You do not wonder now why Siddick 
shore is sad to those who walk there, but if 
ever you go to Workington, remember her 
hero laddie and think how glad a thing it is 
that a town should have bred such courage 
and fearless self-sacrifice in a young boy’s 
heart. 
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FOURTH EVENING 
Text: Gal. vi. 2 


Hymn: “ O praise our God to-day ” 


Last Sunday we were talking about a little boy 
hero who lived at Workington, by the mouth 
of the river Derwent. It was up that river 
that in the year 894 came the Vikings to 
conquer Cumberland. They sailed across 
from Mona or the Isle of Man under Ingolf 
or Thorolf the Dane, and settled down there 
and have never left our fells and valleys. 
They were a very courageous, stubborn set of 
men, and we expect to find courage and 
stubbornness among their children. We do 
find it, for the hardy Norsemen blood has 
never lost its vital force. These Vikings 
may leave our shores and go to Australia or 
New South Wales or New Zealand, but 
though they change their land they never 
seem to change their nature, and you will 
find just the same kind of courage that 
made Nansen struggle on in his Arctic 
journey to the North Pole, coming out in 
Viking men of business in the new world if 
occasion call for it. You ask me how I 
know this. I will tell you a true story that 
will convince you. 

But first I want you to know that there is 
nothing that so sends a chill to the heart, if 
one is bathing in tropical waters, as to 
suddenly see above the water a little fin 
looking like the dark sail of a boy’s boat. 
That is the dorsal fin of the terrible sea 
monster the shark, and the cry of shark 
almost paralyses the strongest swimmer. 

Now it chanced that some few years since 
there went out to a place called Newcastle 
in Eastern Australia a family from the Shet- 
land Isles whose name was Hewison. Their 
name tells me that they were Norsemen by 
direct descent. There were two brothers 
Horace and Hereward. You have heard 
the story “ Hereward the Wake.” You will 
see from the name that the Viking Christian 
as well as surname have survived in the 
family. 

On November 28, 1894, the sea was very 
calm, and a great number of bathers were 
enjoying a swim at the public bathing-place. 
But there is always fear of a shark there 
when the water is smooth, so that most of 
the bathers kept close to the land. As is 
usual those who bathed splashed the water a 
good deal in order to scare any of those 
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great sea-wolves who should venture in so 
close to land. 

There were about fifty bathers in the 
water, and about a hundred preparing to 
bathe on the shore. So you may be sure 
there was a good deal of shouting ; enough, 
one would have thought, to scare away any 
shark that ever swam. But suddenly the 
cry of “Shark!” was heard. There was a 
rush to the shore. Hereward Hewison 
turned to see in what direction the shark 
was, and saw the head of the huge monster 
out of water and clutching in its jaws his 
own brother by the arm. Now most men 
would have felt that help was out of the 
question, for Hereward was naked and with 
nothing in his hand to fight the leviathan with, 
but he turned and swam at full speed to 
the rescue, and just as he reached the spot 
the shark dived and dragged his brother 
under water. Hereward, who was an expert 
diver, dived after, seized his brother by the 
waist, and tugged and tugged, until suddenly 
the arm was severed at the elbow by the 
cruel jaws, and then the two brothers rose 
to the surface. Then, swimming with his 
right arm and supporting his brother with 
the left, Hereward made for shore. For all 
he knew the shark was close beside him, but 
he cared not. All he felt was that the shore 
was the only chance of safety, and that he at 
least could put his own body between the 
shark and his wounded brother. And half 
supporting, half pushing him, Hereward 
brought Horace ashore, and to-day wears 
the decoration of an Albert Medal of the 
second class conferred upon him by our 
Queen, for one of the pluckiest battles with 
a shark that ever a young Viking fought. 
In a ballad I wrote soon after occurs the 
following lines : 


Unarmed and naked, lion brave, 

He rushed to join the fierce unequal fight, 
Flashed back the water's crimson wave 

And robbed the ravening sea-hound of his right. 


Swam ever 'twixt the shore and death, 
A fence of life against Leviathan, 
Felt at his back the monster's breath, 
But only thought him of the wounded man. 


Then, while the waves for joy brake loud, 

He pushed his fainting brother safe ashore, 
Nor knew a whole wide worid was proud 

Of one who dared as sea-kings dared of yore.* 


* « Ballads of Brave Deeds,” p. 92. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


by several of our correspondents we 

have this month increased the space 

allotted to our competition papers 
from 400 to 500 words. We are well aware 
of the difficulty of condensing an essay into 
300 or 400 words, but with a little care it 
can be done. On the other hand it is 
obvious that brevity is not only desirable in 
these matters, but quite essential. 

We shall be glad if the following compe- 
titions have the effect of sending many of 
our readers to some of the excellent little 
volumes which have been published about 
the flora and fauna of the Bible. 


| compliance with the wishes expressed 


THE FLOWERS OF THE BIBLE 
I 


WE should like to know what flowers grew 
in that first garden “ planted by God.” We 
read of goodly fruit-trees, and in the story 
of Creation the uses of grass, herb, and tree 
for man and beast are dwelt upon. 

Again, in the vision of the “ new earth,” 
fruits, not flowers, are pictured. The latter 
are throughout the Scriptures constantly 
held up to us as the type of that which is 
frail and perishable (Job xiv. 2; Ps. ciii. 16; 
Isa. 1. 6; 1 Peter i. 24; James i. 11; Matt. 
vi. 30), and though in Palestine infinite toil 
was spent on fruit culture and the land was 
made lovely by the blossom of almond, 
apple, scarlet pomegranate, or the citron 
used with myrtle for bowers at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the flowers of the field were 
left for the most part to God’s care alone. 
Regretting fruitful Egypt, fed by bread like 
coriander seed, Israel passed to the fruitful 
Land of Promise. 

Elijah’s juniper and Jonah’s gourd were 
useful ; likewise the mallow of Job xxx. 4, 
for fuel, and the “ doves’ dung ” of 2 Kings 
vi. 25, if we understand it to be the star of 
Bethlehem, with edible roots. 

Briar, cockle, and nettle are spoken of 
with dislike as weeds (Isa. v. 6; Micah vii. 5; 
Job xxxi. 40; Prov. xxiv. 31). 

Heath is a type of loneliness (Jer. xvii. 
6), and the caper is casually mentioned 
(Eccles. xii. 5, R. V.). 

XXVII—30 


But Solomon loved flowers. He “ made 
gardens ” (Eccles. ii. 5), and in his Song we 
read of springtime and its flowers, of the 
rose, the sweet-scented saffron (crocus), and 
repeatedly of the lily. 

The “lily of the valley” and “ among 
thorns” may mean the jonquil, but in 
Solomon’s Temple the pillars and molten 
sea were enriched with lilies, probably 
copied from the large white Lilium candidum 
common in Palestine, and which claims to 
be the lily of the field our Lord pointed out 
and connected with Solomon. 

Hosea (xiv. 5) mentions the lily as beau- 
tiful, and Isaiah (xxxv. 1) the rose, but 
Christ points out God’s exquisite clothing of 
the grass as none else could. From His 
boyhood He had watched the cyclamen, 
tulips, red anemones and numerous flowers 
round Nazareth—had seen them burnt by 
heat of sun or oven. In His teaching He 
spoke of mint, anise, cummin, and rue, and 
honoured the mustard plant. Bramble, 
thorn, thistle, and tare (hairy vetch or 
poisonous darnel) served as figures. Flax 
He would not quench. Hemlock (gall, 
Hosea x. 4; Amos vi. 12) and hyssop are 
connected with His agony. Spikenard, 
myrrh (gum-cistus), aloe, cassia, calamus and 
camphor with His death, and flowers greeted 
Him on the fair Resurrection morning in the 
garden, 

Dorset F. FArRMaR, 
Bournemouth. 


II 


ALTHOUGH the Palestine of to-day cannot 
boast of the fertility of the Canaan that 
“flowed with milk and honey,” it is still 
rich in flowers. Several are mentioned by 
name in the Bible, their homely names 
adding to the manifold charms of God’s book 
to all peoples of all generations. Amongst 
these we find the “rose of Sharon,” the 
“lily of the valley,” “myrtle and olive 
branches,” the balsam groves of Jericho; 
flax, under which the spies hid on Rahab’s 
roof; a juniper, sheltering the sleeping 
Elijah (probably our white Spanish broom) ; 
Jordan almonds and the rich scarlet pome- 
granates with which the Israelites were 
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familiar in Egypt, and found growing luxu- 
riantly in the Promised Land. 

Rose of Sharon is the name now given to 
a rock cistus, yielding the aromatic gum, 
myrrh. The rose spoken of by Isaiah was 
probably the sweet-scented narcissus of 
Palestine. A large number of plants belong- 
ing to the order Liliacee grow freely in the 
Holy Land, such as tulips, hyacinths, fritil- 
laries, stars of Bethlehem and scarlet lilies ; 
and though it is doubtful to which of these 
our Saviour referred, it is the scarlet marta- 
gon, the Lilium chalcedonicum that combines 
within itself all the features suggested by the 
lily of Solomon’s Song and St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. It delights in valleys; it is fre- 
quently found amongst thorns; its dried 
stem may be used for fuel and “ cast into 
the oven,” and with its stately growth and 
gorgeous corolla, it is a flower so truly mag- 
nificent that even Solomon in all his glory 
could not rival it. The almond is mentioned 
many times in the Old Testament, and no- 
where does it thrive better than in Syria. 
Jacob sent’ nuts and almonds ” to Pharaoh 
(Gen. xliii. 11). Aaron’s rod which budded 
and bore fruit in a single night yielded 
almonds (Num. xvii. 8). When the Lord 
called Jeremiah, He showed him a rod of an 
almond, which, as the harbinger of Spring, 
was a happy token of the early performance 
of His word. In Syria the almond blossoms 
in February, covering the bare branches 
with delicate pink and white blooms while 
the leaves are still but sheathed buds. The 
myrtle, with its dark glossy leaves and pure 
white blossoms, still flourishes in many parts 
of Judea, though it can no longer be found 
on the Mount of Olives, as in Nehemiah’s 
days. As did their fathers in bygone times, 
so the Jews of to-day delight to adorn their 
booths with its branches when the Feast of 
Tabernacles comes round. 

Mary Corry, 
Aston Tyrrold, 
Wallingford. 


Ill 


“Tuer flowers appear in the earth, and the 
time of the singing of birds is come.” 
«Could a more beautiful or appropriate 
subject have been chosen for the time of 
year than ‘The Flowers of the Bible’?” 
we exclaimed as we read the subject of 
this month’s competition. So, joyfully, we 


turned to our Bibles, only to find that the 
mention of flowers is rarer than we had 
thought. 

Our poets and hymn-writers have pictured 
Eden’s “ flowery bloom” so vividly for us 
that we almost believed we should find it all 
in the Bible. Literally, there is not the 
briefest mention of flowers in the Garden of 
Eden ; we read that there God made to grow 
“ every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food” (Gen. ii. 9). So that it is by 
inference alone that our imaginations have 
strewn it with flowers. Numbers of refer- 
ences can be found to trees, herbs ‘and 
aromatic plants, but of those which can 
properly be called flowers, only the lily and 
the rose are named. The rose twice only: 
Isa. xxxv. 1; Song of Solomon ii. 1. The 
lily is referred to a little oftener, and we 
understand that several flowers are included 
under that name. The “ lily of the valley ” 
is supposed to have been a species which 
grew wild in the fields, and was seldom 
admired because seldom noticed. By Song 
v. 13 is understood the Persian lily, in 
whose flower-cup is found a fluid resembling 
myrrh. A lily was one of the designs chosen 
in the ornamentation of the Temple. Nor 
must we forget the lilies spoken of by Jesus 
(the only flower named in the New Testa- 
ment). Travellers to the Holy Land differ 
in their opinions as to the identity of the 
flower alluded to. Sir J. E. Smith supposes 
it to have been the Amaryilis lutea, “ whose 
golden liliaceous flowers in autumn afford 
one of the most brilliant and gorgeous objects 
in nature.” Flowers are mostly referred to 
in the Bible as emblems of things which pass 
away most quickly, and are used in several 
passages to illustrate the shortness of life, as: 
in Isa. xl. 67 ; James i. 10, 11; 1 Peter i. 24. 
In Isa. xxvii. Ephraim is spoken of as one 
‘whose glorious beauty is as a fading 
flower.” In most, if not all, minds the 
Heaven to which we are looking forward 
is a flowery land ; but if John saw flowers in 
his vision he does not record it. He has 
chosen rather to describe its glories by the 
most enduring things known to the children 
of men. The flowers which beautify the 
earth and gladden our lives are of too 
transitory a nature to be fit emblems of the 
Everlasting Beyond. Their passing qualities 
are used in comparison against that which 
shall stand eternally. ‘ The grass withereth, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


the flower fadeth, but the word of the Lord 
shall stand for ever.” 


ELIZABETH GUNN, 
Kendal, 


1V 
* CONSIDER THE LILIES!” 


In peaceful hours, when quiet Sabbath 
glow 
Lies calm o’er hill and sea, 
Our thoughts go backwards to your long 
ago, 
Fair fields of Galilee! 


With reverent eyes we see our Master 
stand 
Among His chosen few, 
Where, clad in radiant sheen, a sunlit band, 
The Eastern blossoms grew. 


“Consider how the lilies grow,” He said, 
“ Free from all toil and care ; 

Yet even Solomon, in might arrayed, 
Showed not so fair.” 


Thrice happy blossoms! Through life’s storm 
and shine 
We hear your message still, 
As when the Saviour spoke, in words 
divine, 
Upon the holy hill. 


From primrose grove and _ violet-scented 
wood, 
From spring-decked field and glen, 
Nature’s first, sweetest lesson, “God is 
good,” 
Comes borne to weary men. 


* Take no thought for the morrow,” calm 
and clear 
His voice is heard to-day, 
Bidding our anxious hearts forget their fear 
And put their grief away. 


And vain regret and doubt and future 
dread 
Pass from these lives of ours, 
As on the Bible page once more we read 
The message of the flowers. 


Jane P. Nort, 
Clifton, 
Bristol. 
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We have pleasure in finding place also 
for the following papers which merit honour- 
able mention : 


FRoM the very dawn almost of Bible history 
the flowers appear in connection with the 
most sacred things. On the vessels of the 
Tabernacle we find them engraved, and in 
the beautifying of the Temple flower designs 
were largely used. And may we not believe 
that more than mere ornament was intended, 
and that the purity of the lily and the loveli- 
ness of the other flowers depicted were made 
symbolic of the purity and beauty of the 
divine Creator, and prophetic of the sublime 
qualities of the future Christ? In this sense 
they are used by the sacred writers, and how 
beautifully are their thoughts expressed ! 
In the loveliness, the fragrance, and the 
healing virtues of the flowers are fore- 
shadowed the graces of the Messiah and the 
glories of His kingdom. 

In the rich beauty and fragrance of the 
rose of Sharon we catch a glimpse of the 
matchless grace and sweetness of the Saviour. 
In the graceful form and spotless purity of 
the lily of the valley are reflected His beauty 
and holiness. Like the sweet odours of 
flowers, too, comes the Saviour refreshing 
and reviving His people. The saints of 
God, just as the flowers beautify and gladden 
the world of Nature, are the joy and orna- 
ment of His Church. The gracious influence 
of the Church is revealed in the cheering 
and joy-bringing mission of the fair flowers 
of God. How beautiful, too, the thought 
that pictures the worldwide conquest of 
Christ as the time when the desert shall 
blossom as “ the rose”! 

As a type of the frailty and uncertainty of 
life, both the Old Testament writers and the 
Master Himself point to the flowers of the 
field: “ He cometh forth like a flower and 
is cut down.” What a concise history of 
man ! 

But perhaps the most beautiful message 
of the flowers is the sublime lesson of trust 
in God’s providence read by the Saviour to 
His followers. ‘Consider the lilies of the 
field,” said He, and as His hearers’ eyes 
rested on the lovely form and the marvellous 
colouring of these beautiful flowers, if there 
yet lingered in their hearts the slightest fear 
that the God who so wondrously adorned. 
the perishing plants should be unmindful of 
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His immortal creatures, well might the 
Master have cried: “Oh ye of little faith! 
wherefore did you doubt ?” 
J. Storrar Youne, 
Edinburgh, 


Ir would be strange indeed did the Bible 
not mention flowers; and it is just what we 
would expect when we read therein that that 
King of Israel who was and is famed pre- 
eminently for his wisdom, “ spake of trees, 
from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall.” Palestine was rich in flowers, and 
the sacred writers often appeal to them for 
illustration, but it is perhaps regrettable that 
we cannot be certain that the translators of 
our Bible have in every case arrived at the 
correct rendering of the various names. 
What a wilderness this world would be with- 
out flowers, and how much is the beauty of 
the Bible enhanced by that one reference to 
the lily by Him who glorified everything He 
touched! ‘Consider the lilies of the field.” 
No wonder that Christ used the lily in 
order to point out the ease with which God 
performs His wonders and the immaculate 
perfection of all His works! No wonder 
that He went to the lily when He wanted to 
teach the beauty of trustful humility! No 
wonder that, for the purpose of comparison, 
He placed it alongside the most august 
monarch His hearers had ever heard of! 
For what can be more sweet and graceful 
than even the commonest of lilies? The 
inhabitants of Palestine used the word “lily” 
in a general way to denote a number of 
plants, each of them, however, being remark- 
able for its beauty. When Isaiah wishes a 
figure by which to emphasise the benefits 
which in the future will accrue from the 
preaching of the Gospel, it is to the rose he 
goes, and he declares in his masterly style 
that “‘the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” Most fitting it is that the 
fragrance of the rose should be the type of 
that fragrance and sweetness which follow 
the preaching of the Gospel of Christ in all 
heathen lands. And yet again how exqui- 
sitely beautiful the description of our Saviour 
in the Song of Solomon: “I am the rose of 
Sharon and the lily of the valleys.” From 
the leaves of the camphire the dye is pro- 
cured with which Eastern ladies colour their 
finger-nails. The flowers are sweet-scented, 


and Jesus is likened to them in‘Canticles 1 
and 14: “My beloved is unto me as a 
cluster of camphire.” 


H. A. Woopsurn, 


Kilmarnock. 
CONSIDER! 


“ CONSIDER now the lilies!” Jesus said, 
“They neither toil nor spin ; 

Yet Solomon, of Israel the Head, 
Could not such glory win !” 


The lily of the vale, and Sharon’s rose, 
Are precious names of Love, 

Our Blessed Lord’s, who for his People chose 
To leave his throne above. 


He walked the earth—its painful thorny ways, 
With weary bleeding feet, 

So might His children all their nights and days 
Have hope in sorrow sweet. 


Now, as your eyes the fragile lilies view, 
Think of the Father’s care! 

And fear not, little flock; much more shall you 
His loving kindness share ! 


C. Hatt, 
Higher Brixham, 
Devon, 


COMPETITION FOR AUGUST 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
YUNE 20. 


All papers to be original, and to bear full name and 
address of competitors. 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,"’ whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful ov otherwise. No MSS. are 
returned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 12s. 6d., 
10s, and 7s. 6d. respectively) ave offered for the four 
best papers (500 words) on **The Angels of the 
Bible: what we know of their appearance and their 
ministry," 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


ISITORS to the Royal Academy will be 
V interested in the statue of the late Dr. Dale 
by E. Onslow Ford, R.A., which is to be 
placed in the City Museum, Birmingham. It is 
one of many records of the esteem and affection in 
which the.doctor was held. Looking at it one 
cannot help calling to mind the little incident which 
is said to have taken place between Dr. Dale and 
the members of his congregation on his return from 
Australia. Speaking in the course of his tour on 
the relation of a pastor to his congregation, and 
pleading for a freer reciprocity of feeling between 
them, he said that he often felt inclined to say to 
his own people, ‘‘ If you love me, tell meso.” The 
speech reached England sooner than did the 
speaker, and when, some months later, Dr. Dale 
entered the hall in Birmingham, in which a 
*“‘welcome home” had been arranged for him, 
almost the first object that met his eyes was a 
large scroll across one end of the building, ‘‘ We 
love you, and we tell you so.” 





Newman's “ Dream of Gerontius " will receive an 
added interest by reason of the comfort which Mr. 
Gladstone has derived from it during the illness 
which he is bearing with such heroic fortitude. 
Men of very different types of mind have felt the 
consoling power of this little book. The late Mr. 
Frank Power, of the Times, forwarded to England, 
just before his death, a copy which General Gordon 
had given him at Khartoum, which was sent to the 
author. Cardinal Newman was much touched by 
the knowledge that the Christian soldier had found 
comfort in his book, and in acknowledging it said : 
“ Your letter and its contents took away my breath. 
I was deeply moved to find that a book of mine 
had been in General Gordon's hands, and that, the 
description of a soul preparing for death, I send it 
back to you with my heartfelt thanks, by this post, 
in a registered cover. It is additionally precious 
as having Mr. Power's writing in it.” 





Tue general's underscored passages nearly all 
referred to death, and a desire for the prayers of 
friends, and in the circumstances are touching in 
the extreme. Among the most notable are such 
phrases as: ‘' Pray for me,O my friends!" ‘'’Tis 
death, O loving friends, your prayers—’tis he." 
‘So pray for me, my friends, who have not strength 
to pray!" ‘ Use well the interval!” “ Now that 
the hour is come, my fear is fled." The last words 
underlined before Gordon gave the book to Mr. 
Power were: 


Farewell, but not for ever, brother dear ; 
Be brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow ! 


Sr. Paut tells us that those who sow sparingly 
shall reap sparingly, those who sow in blessings 
shall reap in blessings. Each one according as he 
doth purpose in heart, not out of sorrow or out of 
necessity, for a cheerful giver doth God love. Few 
instances of giving would perhaps have better 
pleased the Apostle than that which is recorded of 
a poor blind girl who brought to her pastor a 
pound as her offering for foreign missions. The 
pastor at first refused to accept it, on the ground 
that it was too much for one in her condition to 
give. Her answer, which revealed the love that 
dwelt in her heart and prompted her gift, removed 
his hesitancy: ‘Please, sir,” she said, “I can 
afford it better than the girls who can see, for they 
are obliged to spend money for light in the dark, 
long evenings; but I can make my baskets without 
light, and I have saved this.” 


Tue photograph that won the highest prize over 
all competitors in the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion represented a group of children in the woods. 
The photographer had arranged them before the 
camera, and then said, ‘‘ Look up into that tree, 
and you will see appear the most beautiful bird 
you ever saw, and you will hear it sing the sweetest 
song.” They looked, and he photographed their 
eager, expectant faces. Other photographers had 
as good chemicals, lights, and shades, but this one 
caught the soul in its most profitable state—alert 
and receptive. 


Cusa possesses at least twenty-six varieties of palm 
trees, of which that known as the “ Royal” ranks 
first for majesty and beauty. Just now it serves 
the inhabitants of Cuba for many purposes, By 
cutting off a slice of the trunk a plate is made, and 
a thin portion soaked in water becomes as pliable 
as a stiff piece of paper, and whilst wet is often 
folded into the shape of a baker’s cap, fastened 
with wooden pins, and used as a water bucket or 
milk pail. Strange as it may seem, a meal can be 
boiled in a utensil fashioned in this way, the water 
keeping the fibrous wood from burning. In case 
of necessity salt can be extracted from the wood 
whilst it is still green, and its roots possess various 
medicinal properties. The long palm leaves are 
used for the thatching of houses, and out of a good 
supply of leaves, the ingenious natives build first- 
class shelters from the rain. Instead of camping 
under the canvas tents with which we are familiar 
the Cuban army is installed beneath these palm- 
leaf structures. The great value of the palm in 
Cuba is that it affords a means of meeting some of 
the necessities of life just when and where they 
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are felt, and on account of the benefits it confers 
on mankind it is sometimes called the ‘“‘ blessed ”’ 
tree. 





TuHE negro is of a singularly devout bent of mind. 
In songs, actions, and mode of thinking his reli- 


“ gious tendencies are distinctly seen. A short time 


ago a freight train in the States broke a rail in 
front of an old negress’s cabin. The point where 
the accident occurred was a dangerous curve of the 
line and a passenger train due in a few minutes 
could not fail to meet with disaster unless it went 
very slowly over the damaged metal. A neighbour 
of the aged woman’s rushed off to a spot a quarter 
of a mile along the line where he could display a 
warning and so enable the train to pull up and 
proceed cautiously. Aunt Lucy stood outside her 
hut with a danger signal—a red shirt nailed to the 
top of a bean pole. The train came along and as 
it passed over the dangerous spot in safety the old 
negress exclaimed ; ‘I said I waz gwine ter stop 
it, fur de Lawd knows how many souls might’er 
bin lost right here at my door.” A minister stand- 
ing by who had shared Aunt Lucy's anxiety said 
her words were a reproof to him, for whereas she 
had thought of the travellers’ souls he had merely 
thought about their bodies. 





THE opportunities for personal heroism in war are 
becoming less and less, now that the machinist and 
the electrician have come forward to fight the 
battle. Yet there is an incident reported from the 
late Afridi war which shows the spirit in which a 
brave man can still devote himself to the service of 
his country, A little company of thirteen men was 
cut off and surrounded, and fell fighting, When 
their comrades got back to the place the next 
morning, there were the dead bodies. And the 
Afridis had stolen their guns. But in the field 
around, scattered here and there, were found 
the breech-bolts of the rifles, thirteen of them. 
Every man, after his last shot, had taken out the 
breech-bolt and thrown it as far as he could, that 
the guns might not be used against his fellow- 
soldiers, The last thought, as the men fell, was 
not of themselves, but of the cause for which they 
fought. 


An interesting branch of work for the blind 
is carried on by the Mission to the Blind and 
Illiterate in China. The ‘‘ Numeral type” used is 
a modification of the Braille system. To adapt 
this system to the needs of the blind in China 
Mr. Murray had to provide symbols for the 408 
sounds of which Mandarin Chinese is composed, 
He solved this difficulty by making his symbols 
represent numerals, and giving to each of the 
sounds a number. Each of the ten units is repre- 
sented by a symbol, and by combinations of these, 





in pairs for tens, and in threes for huniveds, any 
number can be made up. Experience proved that, 
by the aid of a simple system of mnemonics, the 
numbers of the sounds were easily learnt, and the 
blind pupils soon recognised a given sound almost 
automatically when their fingers touched the 
symbol for the corresponding numeral. 





On an average the blind learn to read and write 
with ease in less than three months, and many 
have done so in half that time. After ten years’ 
use for the blind, Mrs, Dudgeon, of Pekin, sug- 
gested making the system available for the illiterate 
seeing Chinese. Mr. Murray set about this work, 
and found to his delight that, by using the same 
outlines in black lines instead of raised dots, his 
system was perfectly adapted to its new use. It is 
now found that densely ignorant peasants, who 
would never have been able to make much head- 
way with the complex and numerous Chinese 
characters, can learn to read intelligently and also 
to write their own language in the new style. A 
very interesting point to be mentioned, and one 
that seems to indicate a possible sphere of remune- 
rative occupation for the blind, is the fact that 
they can teach seeing persons to read, and that, 
too, from books prepared by blind compositors, 
printers, and binders. 


In ancient days the pilgrims and travellers to 
Jerusalem carried with them a great variety of 
coins remarkable for their difference in weight, 
quality, and image and superscription. Matters 
of the currency then, as to-day, played a con- 
spicuous part in men’s minds, and may be said to 
have given rise to Christ’s outburst of indignation 
in the Temple. The Hebrews were scattered in 
all parts of the known world, and came from 
their homes far and near to make offerings. What- 
ever coins they brought no two were of exactly 
the same weight. They could not use them to pay 
the half-shekel temple offering (Exodus xxx. 13-15) 
until they had bought from the money-changer 
something which would pass current at the treasury. 
Nor could they buy so much as a dove with their 
coins. It is not difficult to imagine the confusion 
of voices, the free Oriental denunciations of brokers, 
buyers, and sellers, in this market-place, where the 
priests had arbitrary power to say what they would 
and what they would not receive as money, to fix 
rates of discount, to furnish privately to the dealers 
such coins as they would accept, and where the 
dealers had the ability to put their rates of exchange 
on every coin offered them. This much we know, 
on the Highest Authority, that the place was a den 
of thieves, It may indicate the popular reputation 
of the place that no one seems to have found fault 
with Jesus when He entered, whip in hand, and 
drove out the gang of swindlers. 
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THE MONTH 


T is impossible to find fit or adequate expression 
for the sympathy that has been stirred among 
the whole people by Mr. Gladstone's illness. 

In hundreds of homes, in spite of war news and 
fluctuating markets, which to some mean riches or 
ruin, the first column to which the reader turns is 
that which fells whether Mr. Gladstone has had a 
quiet day and comparative freedom from pain. And 
though it is known that the struggle with mortal 
disease may be long before it comes to its inevitable 
end, the interest does not abate. Such words as 
are still heard from the sick-room at Hawarden are 
full of courage and faith. They show how a soul 
to whom the great truths of the Christian Gospel 
have ever been the most real and the most abiding 
things can look death itself in the face, calm and 
confident in the supreme hope of what lies beyond 
the grave, upheld and strengthened by the Unseen 
Presence which is with him even in the darkness. 





THE war with Spain opens a new chapter in the 
history of the United States. For the first time 
since the Republic asserted and established its 
freedom they have come into conflict with a 
European nation. Experience has shown that in 
spite of their desire they cannot stand apart from 
the rest of the world, that the interests of America 
and its duties cannot be confined to the American 
continent, If the war continues as it has begun, 
the statesmen of the Republic will be strongly 
tempted to strike out a new policy and to abandon 
the old principle of inaction. They may be com- 
pelled to retain Cuba, simply to save it from 
anarchy : forto set up a strong and just government 
there will be impossible for a long time to come. 
They will be tempted to keep the Philippine islands, 
to repay themselves for what the war must cost 
them. And when they have once been drawn be- 
yond their own continent will they be content to 
watch the European powers establishing themselves 
on the coast of Asia without putting in any claim 
toshare inthe spoil? No doubt it would be wiser 
to refrain, but the pressure upon the Government 
will be enormous. 





Tue disturbances in Italy are such as to threaten 
the very existence of the present Constitution. 
They mean revolution rather than riot. The 
Throne itself is in danger. In several of the towns 
—and in Milan especially—where there is a large 
artisan population, the troops have proved power- 
less to deal with the mob. The knife has been too 
much for bullets and bayonets. At Milan, the 
outbreak, if not unforeseen, was sudden. Strangers 
who arrived as the trouble was beginning, soon 
found themselves in the middle of a battle-field. 
Four thousand soldiers held the great square on the 
centre of the city; but beyond it they could do 


nothing. Even after three hundred of the insur- 
gents had been shot down, and more than a thou- 
sand wounded, the resistance was still stubborn. 
Two young Englishmen, when attempting to reach 
the railway station, were rescued from the mob by 
a troop of cavalry, and were told that nothing short 
of a battery of artillery could take them safely out 
ofthe town. Somuch for those who assert that the 
seriousness of the outbreak has been exaggerated. 
The disturbances have been described as “‘ bread 
riots,” and no doubt the poorer classes have been 
exasperated by the sudden rise in the price of corn. 
But there are other causes of discontent. The 
movement is largely political. For many months 
Socialist agitators have been at work, exciting the 
people against the Government. It is said that the 
clerical leaders have encouraged the agitation, in 
the hope that a revolution will sweep away the 
monarchy. With a Republic established at Rome, 
they believe that the power of the Pope would be 
enormously increased ; and, at any rate, the per- 
sonal antagonism between the representatives of 
the civil and the spiritual authority would be 
brought to an end. How far disaffection has spread 
it is impossible to tell. But the nation has many 
grievances. It groans under the military burdens 
imposed by the exigences of the Triple Alliance. 
It has neither forgotten nor forgiven the disasters 
and the sufferings of the African expedition. Taxa- 
tion is heavy. Corruption, as recent trials have 
revealed, extends to those in high places. There 
are all the elements of revolution ready to catch 
fire. But as yet the revolt has no great leader, and 
the mass of men always are more ready to devote 
themselves to a person than to a principle. 





Ir is difficult to understand the position of the 
miners who are now on strike in South Wales, If 
they are honestly convinced that the coal-owners 
can afford to pay them better wages, and that the 
sliding-scale established several years ago does not 
give them a fair share of the profit, they have a 
right to press th¢ir demands with whatever strength 
they possess. But why do they so persistently 
refuse to allow their representatives to deal with 
the employers in their name? Why cannot they 
find men whom they can trust, and trust them when 
chosen? In insisting that any terms offered by the 
masters shall be referred to the.whole body of the 
men for discussion and decision they make con- 
ciliation hopeless. The case rests on books and 
balance-sheets, on documents that are always intri- 
cate and often confidential. To communicate them 
to a hundred thousand men is impossible. Even if 
they could be published, only a trained intelligence 
could grasp and interpret the facts contained in 
them. Of course, if the men are not ready to stand 
by their leaders it is better that they should refuse 
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to invest them with authority than that they should 


repudiate arrangements made by their nominal - 


representatives. But until they can expel sus- 
picion and jealousy from their minds the struggle 
must goon. The cost of the strike one can hardly 
venture to estimate. One authority reckons it at 
£500,000 a week : in wages alone it cannot be less 
than £100,000; and it may well be more, But the 


miners are resolute; and though they .have no 
organisation and no funds, they apparently mean to 
hold out until they are starved into surrender. 


Mr. SpurGEon’s Tabernacle has not long survived 
him. The great building, so famous and so familiar, 
is now only a ruin with sagging walls and pillars 
bent and twisted by the heat of the flaming furnace 
within. It is thirty-seven years since it was first 
opened, and it may safely be said that no other 
church without any historic associations has drawn 
so many visitors from every part of the world. 
Wherever the English language was spoken 
Spurgeon’s name went with it. While he was 
alive people flocked to hear the Gospel that he 
preached with such unrivalled force and simplicity. 
Since his death they have still come to see the 
place that will ever be associated with his great 
work. Thecalamity may form a blessing in dis- 
guise. The Tabernacle was built for Spurgeon, 
and on the scale of his genius. It is very doubtful 
if any other preacher could continue to attract a 
congregation of the same size, and whether so large 
a church is the most efficient for the purposes 
which it exists to realise. In any case, before 
rebuilding, Mr. Thomas Spurgeon and his friends 
will be able to consider what it is best to aim at, 
and to carry out their conclusions unfettered by 
the past. 


It is impossible tc make a hero out of Mr. Kensit. 
The scandals that he denounces are not to be put 
down by his methods. To vindicate the law by 
breaking it is an odd remedy. Brawling in church 
is not the best evidence of loyalty to the principles 
of Protestantism, and appeals to force in any form 
inevitably lead to retaliation. But it may fairly 
be said in his favour that his conduct, objectionable 
though it is, has drawn attention to the movement 
that is steadily going on in too many of our 
parishes, unrebuked by the bishops and unchecked 
by the law. And it has also provoked some of 
those who have more sympathy with Rome than 
with Lambeth to tell us where they stand and 
what they mean. Some assert their right to intro- 
duce any service into the English Church, whether 
borrowed from Roman usage or from elsewhere, 
so long as it is not explicitly forbidden by authority. 
Others go further and declare that Indulgences and 
Infallibility are the only obstacles that keep them 
from Rome, implying that while they are compelled 
to remain in a Church whose orthodoxy and 
Catholicity they can affirm only by a distinct effort 





of faith, they will approach as closely to Romat 
doctrine and usage as they can. No wonder that 
the High Church party is seriously disturbed, and 
that it already begins to show signs of cleavage. 
Many of its most trusted leaders greatly dislike 
such ceremonies as the Veneration of the Cross, 
and if the extreme men in their recklessness pro- 
voke a conflict they will stand aloof. They are 
not Protestants, but they will have nothing to do 
with the ceremonies of Romanism. And now that, 
after too long a silence, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London have spoken out in 
emphatic condemnation, they will find unexpected 
support in many quarters. 


Tue Church Missionary Society’s report for the 
year ending March 3:1 is full of interest. Although 
the expenditure has exceeded the income by about 
£20,000, the Society is not in debt; it never has 
been for the last fifty-seven years. The adverse 
balance simply means that the reserve fund is so 
far decreased ; and considering that the total ex- 
penditure is more than £300,000, the deficiency is 
not a large one. Eleven years ago, we are re- 
minded, the Society adopted the policy of sending 
out all duly qualified missionaries, During that 
period the range of the work of the number of 
workers has enormously increased. In 1877 the 
European missionaries were 309; they are now 
776. The native workers have grown from 37 
to 5660. The annual expenditure has risen from 
£200,000 to £300,000, Such a record shows a 
vigorous and victorious faith. 


ANOTHER missionary has fallen in Africa, the Rev. 
W. J. Humphrey, of Sierra Leone. He was a man 
of exceptional energy, principal of the Fourah 
Bay College, and also secretary of the mission. 
As secretary, he had to organise the transport 
service for sending supplies to the missionaries at 
the stations in the interior, and it was in endea- 
vouring to save his colleagues from suffering that 
he met his death. For some time past the country 
has been in a disturbed state, and communication 
has been interrupted. In his first attempt to make 
his way inland Mr. Humphrey was stopped and 
turned back. He tried again, and on this occasion 
he was shot down by the rebels, who probably 
mistook him for the advance guard of a British 
force. The Bishop of Sierra Leone attributes the 
rising not to the hut-tax, although that is unpopu- 
lar, but to the influence of a drunken rebel slaver 
chief ‘‘who would fain be free to raid, catch, and 
sell slaves as a few years ago." ‘‘ When peace is 
restored,” he adds, “it will not be a case of an 
‘open door,’ but of a door off its hinges.” Mean- 
while the revolt has cost the mission cause more 
than one valuable life; for since the news of Mr. 
Humphrey's death reached us the murder of several 
other workers connected with an American organi- 
sation has been reported. 








